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E:ducatonal. 


CaLirorni4, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
[fp 44ts0kocce SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A, CASWELL, Principal. 





CoLoRabDo, Denve' 
ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.— 
yo — for Girls. Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. raduates of t Eastern colleges. 
Attention 1s is call to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to ) Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwic’ 
CADEMY AND WOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful loca location pes qeumtne home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium 
References required. 
J. Root, Principal. — 





~ CONNECTICUT, Hamden 
ECTORY ‘SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$825 to $375 Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
eee gymnasium, boathouse, etc. Send for circu- 
Rev. H. L. EveREsT, M.A., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST — INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. escribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College F ne cd Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





Connecticut, Pomfre i 
Pe Gee GARDINER (A.M., HARV.) 
will take a limited number of boys into his home 
to prepare for college or scientific school. Completely 
equipped laboratory. Especial attention given to teach- 
ing boys how to study and to their physical develop- 
ment. Circulars on en ae cation. Ref. by permission, 
Pres. C. W. Eliot, 3 Shaler and others (Harvard), 
Prof. R. H. Richards. (Mass. Inst. Tech.), and others 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
ones ae will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGCARET’S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 


District oF CoLuMBIA, Washington, 1824 Jefferson Pl. 
ISS STERLING S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls reopens Oct. 10. Kindergarten, Primary, 

and College Preparatory Courses, Music, Art, and the 
mee. Six girls admitted into the family and 
ven a liberal education, with the advantages of a cul- 
ivated home. 
Miss CAROLINE M. STERLING, Principal. 











InDIANA, Lima, La Grange County 
OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for F ., University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
: a development. Numbers limited. Send for Re 
gister. 





KENTUCKY, Farmdale, near Frankfort. 
ENTUCK Y MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE.—Located in probably the healthiest coun- 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept. 11, 1893, 
and closes June 13, 1894. Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Supt. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HE SARAH RA NDOLPH SCH OOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Founded an? rr. Ss. Z.. Randolph of Virginia. 
214 EUTAW PLACE, 
‘Dae Druid Hill Park. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 
a he NT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
males ish, French, and German School for Girls, 
AG eae TUTWILER, P Principal, will reopen Septem- 
ber 27. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students 
prepared for college. 











MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
fivee WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 
School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 

31st year begins September 21,1893. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. CharlesSt. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 

Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 

Fifty- -second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 








MARYLAND, Catonsvil le. 
T. TIMOTHY’S English, French, and 
German School rec poe Sept. 20, 1893. 


n 
Miss M. C. CARTER. Mi ss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
‘HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 

ation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 











k:ducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlboro’ St. 

RS. QUINCY A. SHAW HAS DE- 

cided, owing to the constant withdrawal of the 
boys of the Upper artment of the School, to devote 
that department to the education of girls exclusively, 
and to promote no more boys into itin future. The 
same complete and efficient equipment will be kept and 
the same standard maintained, and girls will be fitted 
for any of the various colleges for women. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. : 
V Rk. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
l Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology; a for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and — science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 7. Circulars. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marl boro’ St. 
lv TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
os Church; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
Oxy 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
ISS HEWINS WILL OPEN HER 
classes in English, History, Mathematics, and 
Latin Oct. 12. References: Miss Ireland. Miss E. R. Sim- 
ae. Cambridge; Prof. C. H. Moore, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut Street. 
A TSS HELOISE E. HERSEY S 
School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vacancies for 
house pupils. No student received without a personal 
interview. Circulars on application. 
WASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
TSS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR oe = lst St. 
19th year opens Oct. , 1893. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 Marlborough st. 
A TSS WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE'S 
Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct, 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. 
Address Miss S.C, LOUGEE. 


MaS#ACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of ber of boarding scholars will be recely ed. 
 MABACHU SETTS, Boston 
il TON UNIVER SITY Law School. 
Address the Dear 
EpDMU ‘ND i ‘BENNETT, LL -L. dD. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 


HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth year py be +, gaia 
Sept. 13, 1893. Address J.B 
” Massac ‘HUSETTS, C Cc ambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
M R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY and 


Fi School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 


South n Braintree, Mass. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambria ge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE ‘SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of Cam- 
bridge. Comforts of home. Small classes. Mr. ARTHUR 
GILMAN is Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
Allthe advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GaRLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele- 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 

EDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A select and 

limited school for young men and boys. Prepares 

for college or business. -upils are members of the 
Principal’s family, and receive pe rsonal care and atten 
tion. Address E. AN LENNEP, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMEs C, Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexin 
ARVARD PREP. tRA ‘TOR Y SCHOOL 
for a few boys requiring especial personal direc- 
tion in their studies, For particu ars, address 
ialioy _ GEORGE L. STOWELL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ., Ply mo 
R. KNAPP’S HO: VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 


DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins 
September 21, 1803. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. : 
A IR. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
é School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. 


RISTOL ACADEM Y,—FOR 


BOTH 


sexes. Founded in 1792. A Harvard feeder for 
coemenchy erg Managed upon the University plan. Year 
gins Sept. 5 -P ALMER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSRETTs, West san 
Ww. ST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 

Classical School—Family and Day School. Both 
sexes. 4istyear. College, Scientific, and Business pre 
paration. Send for Cata ogue. At home Tuesdays. 

ALLEN BROTHERS. 
MASSACHUSETTs, w orcester. 
HE HUME SCHOOL. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara 

tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 5s, Worcester, 66 W. est St. 
OHN W. DALZELL'’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tifie S School. _Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 


NV ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
of —A College Preparatory School < the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur 


passed for beauty ne go 


For Catalogue, 
dress 


J.S. ROGERS, Superintendent. 


NEW Haars, Portsmouth, 
Fos 4 MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
ores ‘Laites and Misses. 20th year. Reopens 
September 2 2%, 893. 


New JERSEY, Asbury Park. 
CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Children deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in- 


struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 
GooD SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St., New York. Right 
Head of the Sisterhood. 


Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., 
NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 
VREEHOLD INSTITU TE,—soth FYear. 
Boys’ Boarding School. Primary, College Prepara- 
tory, and Business Courses. A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Prin. 
NEW JERSEY, Lakewood, 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


Among the Pines. 


x thorough and attractive SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
JAMES W. MOREY. 
NEw JERSEY, Morristow n. 
mn} ISS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 20. College preparation. Resident 
native French and German teachers. Special advan 
es in music and art. Terms for boarding pupils, 
$700 per year. Circulars sent on application. — 


NEw JERSEY, Mount Holly. _ 
lv OUNT HOLLY ACADEM Y.—Home 
Scientific School, or bus'ness. 


School for Boys of all “ere Prepares for College, 
Rev. Jas. J. Coan E, A.M. 





Catalogues. 


(Princeton), Prin. 


New York, Havana. 
“OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
—Classical, Scientific and Literary ¢ ‘ourses. Music 
and Art. A . HILL, Pb.D. 


A 





NEW YorK City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
ry and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 


MARY WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
miuraiees: 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 


The Rev William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College; 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia College. 








NEW YORK CITY, 6, 8, “and 10 East 53d St. 
HE REED S( HOOL. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 
Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses include all 
studies required at University entrance examinations. 
30th year begins October 3. 


NEw YORK City, 9% University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. 
NEw YORK City, 120 ) Broadw ay. 
VE W YORK LAW SCHOOL. 
4 “ Dwight method” of instruction. Degree of LL.B 
given aftes two years’ course; graduate course now 
added. Tuition fee, $100. For Catalogues, etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean 
New York Ciry, 423 Madison Avenue 
H. MORSE’ S SCHOOL. 
- Autuma term begins October 2. 
paration for all Colleges. 
tember 18. 


HERVEY, Prest. 
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New York Crry, 32 and 34 East 57th St 
Mi: SPEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 
SON'S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 5, [sv3 
New YorkK City, 55 West 47th St 
1SS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR 


AZ Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principat 
boarding pupils taken. Reopens Oct. 4. 


GIRLS 
A few 


New YORK Cry, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL' S Day School 
for Girls poumens Oct. 5. Primary, Intermediate, 
Academic, and Collegiate Depts. Kindergarten Oct. 10. 


NEW YorRK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERING TON — 


Fre ‘ne handiE nglish Se hool. Rest lent pup ‘Mis. 


New York, North Granville. 
EM.— Sp loffe rT, [ree tuit' n, no p S$ s50,- 
000 b’ ld'g, @ sod board, send st’mp, name N it  ssth yr 


New YorK, Saratoga Springs 
“VEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 


nary.—Superior facilities for the higher Sctences, 


Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic and 
social culture. S¥th year begins Sept. 20. Address 
Cuas. F. Dowb, Ph.D, Pres. 


NEw Yorx, Sing Sing. 

ST. FOHN'S SCHOOL.—Rev. J. Breck- 

x enridge Gibson, D.D., Rector. The 25th year will 
begin September 19, 1893. 


New YorK, Tarrytown. 
BOARDING 


LONE INSTITUTE, A BOARDI. 
and Day School for Girls, will reopen Sept. 19. 
Miss M. W. Metcar. Principal 


New York, Utica 
VJ 8S. PIALT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
rhe next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1803. Applications should be made early. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 


IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RonaLD McDonaLp, B.A., Oxford 
Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
ISS NOURSE’S ENGLISH AND 


J French Family and Day School 
in Vassar, Smith, and the University 
P upils may take special wor<. 


It is represented 
of Cincinnati 


Onto, Cincinnati. 


] 7 ISS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
4 Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limited 


Circulars sent on application. 

LEBEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
wit lhe Bo year begins Sept. 26. Resident pupils 

limited toten. For circular address Mme. FREDIN 





OHIO, y incinnatt. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
IRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
/ from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The Pro 
gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
of study for the academic year, will be sent on applica 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 


NM, SS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD.- 

ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls re 

opens September 28. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, near Philade 


Qi LUKE'S SCHOOL. 


‘iphia. 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARAT 


‘OR BOYS 


RY SCHOO! 


Illustrated Catalogue. CHARLES H. StrRorr, 
F. E. Movitos, 


Principals 


PENNSYLVANIA, C1 
ILSON 


1am be soburg 


COLLEGE OR VEN 


I} 









Fifty miles southwest of H aie urg Pp a..in fa 
mous Cumberland Valley. Six tratns daily. Border 
climate, avoiding bleak north. Classical, Scientific, and 


Music and Art. Large Musi 
Music si this year 


Special ‘Courses 
and Art School. 


ate nt of free classes. ull Faeulty. Colleze Course 

A —_ B.S. degrees ; Music College, BM fan lsome 
park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, observa 
tory, laboratories, ete ‘o charge for board, et f dis 


is during Christmas and Easter vacations 
Rev. J. Epgar, Pt Pres 


tant pupi 





PENNSYLVANI * Chester 


P VNSYLVANTI 
ot 


32d vear bew 
Chemistry BS. 





ins Sept. 2. © ing 
Arts A.B Als 4 








TORY Col RSES tn Sei ‘e and Classics inder able in 
structors. Fine location “AI iple equipment. Best sant 
tation. Pure water Col Cas ; HYAaTT, Prest 
PENNSYLVANIA, G town, ZOOL, 204 5 West 
Chelten Avecu 
M's. S°“MARY E. STEVENS BOARD 
ing and Day School.—v4th year Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College he Rrvn 3 
minations are held in the schoo) by iin 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar 
ENNSYI Vani a. Philadelphia 


Ms ONS BOARDIN {ND 
Day Schon wv Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street aig wation in Philadelphia 
13th year +k... Septem IsvS. French, Music 
and College Pre paratory. 
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The Week. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, with characteristic 
bluntness and force, held the obstruction 
ists of the Senate up to public view in 
their true light in the following passage 
of his address at the Capitol centennial 
exercises on Monday: 





. 

“Tf representatives who here assemble to 
make laws for their fellow-countrymen forget 
the duty of broad and disinterested patriotism, 
and legislate in prejudice and passion, or in be- 
half of sastuaal or selfish interests, the time 
when the corner-stone of our Capitol was laid 
and the circumstances surrounding it will not 


> 


be worth commemorating.” 


There is nothing behind the delay in the 
Senate except ‘‘sectional and selfish in- 
terests,” and the whole country under- 
stands that fact perfectly. The President 
speaks in this instance, as he has spoken 
in so many others, for the whole people, 
and it will not be many days before the 
partisans of various kinds who are vainly 
opposing the inevitable accomplishment 
of repeal will find this out. 





The anti repealers are still filling the 
air in Washington with rumors of diffi- 
culties in the way of unconditional repeal. 
They are sure that there will have to be a 
compromise of some sort, and they are 
finding great comfort in the partisan dis- 
turbance which has been precipitated, 
quite foolishly, in the House over the Fed- 
eral election laws. Why any Democratic 
member of the House should think that the 
present was a favorable or necessary time 
to raise this bitterly partisan issue, we are 
unable to comprehend. Nothing but a 
traditional propensity to blunder can ac- 
count for Mr. Tucker's proceedings. But 
at the same time we are not prepared to 
believe that there is in the Senate any Re- 
publican who will be capable of the ludi- 
crous conduct of changing his intention 
to vote for repeal of the Silver-Purchase 
Law because the Democrats of the House 
are proposing to repeal the Federal elec- 
tion laws. He would hive a nice time 
explaining his vote to his constituents 
were he to do so. 





It will be wise for the business world to 
view with equanimity the noisy demon- 
strations which will be kept up in Wash- 
ington till the Senate is brought to a vote, 
for there is nothing in them but the blus 
ter of despair. There are at least forty- 
eight Senators, the Philadelphia Ledger's 
Washington correspondent declares, who 
will vote down all amendments and com 
promises and insist upon unconditional 
repeal. That isa clear majority of eleven, 
and the Evening Post's correspondent’s 
estimate, which is similar to that of 





the President, puts the majority in fa 
vor of repeal on the final vote at from 
20 to 2 
talk about the obstacles in the way of 
repeal, whether the source be the silver 
attorneys on the floor of the Senate or 
in the lobby, or the high-tariif fanatics 


Under these circumstances all 


who would rather see the repeal de 
feated than have the tariff reform 
ed, or the Democratic Cleveland haters 
who care for nothing in the world 


so much as the failure of any policy 
that he advocates, or the champions of 
the defunct Force Bill—all 
«qually inconsequential. 
within the power of the opponents of 
repeal except delay, and they are exhaust 
ing that power with every day's use of it. 
It is a great pity that they cannot be 
brought up with around turn at once, 
but that their doom is sealed cannot fora 
moment be questioned. 


such talk is 
There is nothing 


The desperate condition of the cause of 
bimetallism is indicated by the proposal of 
Senator Faulkner. So far as we know, 
this is about the only intelligible plan that 
has been presented for the use of both 
metals as actual currency, and it has the 
merit—although this will not reeommend 
it to the advocates of free-silver coinage 
of not being dishonest. But regarded asa 
practical scheme, it is astonishing. In 
the first place, it proposes to change the 
customs of the vast majority of our peo 
ple by compelling them to carry coin in 
their pockets instead of paper money. It 
is true that other peoples are accustomed 
to carry about an assortment of precious 
metals, but the American people is not 
used to this practice, and it is a serious 
matter to face the sentiment expressed in 
the classical Nolumus leges Anglie muta 
rt. In the second place, his proposal would 
bring on the dreadful evils which so affect 
the imagination of bimetallists, arising 
from there not being enough gold to go 
around. By the withdrawal of all papermo 
ney except the old greenbacks of denomina 
tions under $10 from circulation, gold 
coins of the denomination of half-eagles 
and quarter-eagles would be forced in- 
to No one would his 
pocket five pounds of silver when a quar- 
ter of a pound of the 
work just as well, and the result would 
be a sharp demand for gold. But this is 
the very bugbear of the bimetallists con 
verted into a dire reality 


use, carry 


in 


: osc Lois 
gold would do 


There is no 
fierce struggle 
but if 
place of our five dollar and two dollar and 


very for gold at present, 


we are actually going to use it in 


one-dollar notes, there may be something 


of a scramble. This, of course, is upon 





the supposition that the “parity of the | 


metals” is to be maintained; that is, that 
any one tendering the United States Trea 
sury a silver dollar will be able to get a 
gold dollar in exchange, or at least that 





ation. 


all 
paid 


to the be 


SL.vVver 


dues Government may 
Mr. Faulk 
ner'’s proposal means the silver standard 
pr 
of silver, nor 

for 
in circulation $200,000, 000 more silver dol 
lars. It really amounts to nothing but 
the Bland Act of added 
provision intended to make people carry 


in Otherwise 


Again, we see that this measure vides 


no revenue for the pureb is 
provide any means 


does it putting 


IS7S, with an 
silver dollars in their pockets, and with a 
of the folly 
after a few vears. But as the country ts 
sick to death 
little cheer 


promise termination of the 


of it now, this promise has 


A proposition well worth considering is 


that introduced in the House last week 
providing for the annexation of the Ter- 


State of Nevada 
Nevada 
proach to our system of government It 
men of the United 


me of the Hous 


ritory of Utah to the 


The present condition of is a re 


has two bers States 


Senate, and « of Represen 


tatives although its population has been 


i had sunk as low 
Utah 
other hand, is growing steadily and rapid 
ly, the 


dwindling for vears, ar 


souls in 1S) on the 


as only 45,761 


increase in population between 


ISSO and 1800 having been almost 50 per 


~ 


cent.. and the total in ISM) having been 
207,905, or more than four times Nevada's 


of in 


ort of a quarter of a 


Probably by this time the number 
habitants is not far s} 
The time 


when Utah must cease to be 


is rapidly approaching 


a Territory, 


million 


and there could be no better wav of its 
gaining the advantages of Statehood than 
ith Nevada 


nwealth which 


through There 


then be 


& uolon w 


would one comnx 
would always be sure of a population 
prerogatives of 


scandal of Nevada's 


large enough t& 
a State, while the 


condition grows worse vear by vear 


We regret to observe that there is a dis 
agreement between Mr. McKinley and the 


Tribune asto the desirability of ‘‘cheap 


ness.” The former stands manfully by his 
original position, first proclaimed in 1890, 
+) 


¢ 
ears 


cheap and nasty go together,” that 
‘‘cheap merchandise means cheap men, 
and cheap men mean a cheap country,” 
for he said in his speech last week at 


Akron 
‘They [the 
the * cheay 


ratic 


have had quite enough of 
era which was ushered in by the 
victory They will soon discover, 
f thev have not done so already, that ‘ cheap 
not the highest aim of American citi 


peopie 
Demiux 


senshij 
The Tribune, with that catholicity in edit- 
ing which distinguishes it, commends the 
speech as a whole in one extremely able 
and leading article, and in 
another leading article, equally able and 
luminous, only a column's distance away 
from the first, claims that McKinley pro- 


luminous 
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tection has given us the very ‘‘ cheapness” 
that McKinlev denounces, saying: 


‘When Mr. Cobden was advocating free 
trade in England fifty years ago, his great ar- 
gument was that prices would be cheapened, 
and that the working classes would be fully 
employed at higher wages. The tariff hearings 
are demonstrating that both of these objects 
have been secured in the United States under 
protection.” 





It is very plain from Mr. McKinley’s 
latest statement of his silver position that 
he has changed it very little from what 
it was in February, 1891, when he said in 
a speech at Toledo: ‘During all of his 
{Cleveland’s] vears at the head of the 
Government he was dishonoring one of 
our precious metals, one of our own great 
products, discrediting silver and enhanc- 
ing the price of gold.” Last week he said: 

‘‘ We do not want to strike down either gold 
or silver. We want to use both metals; but 
we insist now, as we have always insisted, that 
the one shall be ata parity with the other, to 
the end that we may have the use of both ; that 
each shall be the equal of the other intrinsical- 
ly, as well as in legal-tender and in debt-pay- 
ing power. The silver product of the country, 
one of the most important we have, should 
not be discriminated against, but some plan 
should be devised for its utilization as a money 
which will insure, not the displacement of 
gold, but the safe and full use of both, as ex- 
changes among the people.” 

There is very little difference between that 
kind of twaddle and the ‘‘defence of sil- 
ver” which Peffer, Stewart, Teller, Jon~s, 
and Wolcott are making in the Srnate. 
McKinley has weakened the force of his 
indictment somewhat by changing ‘‘dis 
honoring” to ‘‘discriminating against,” 
but otherwise he is unshakably for silver. 





What civil war is doing in the way of 
cutting off our coffee supplies from Brazil, 
Mr. Harri+on’s proclamation of retaliatory 
duties against Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Hayti has been doing all along. If those 
countries were free to send us the coffee 
they would like to, the present blockade in 
Brazil would afford them a fine chance to 
make extra large shipments and make 
good the Brazilian shortage. But we have 
deliberately shut ourselves off from that 
mode of relief. Coffee-consumers feel the 
Brazilian war very keenly, and are hoping 
that it will soon be over, so that they 
can get their coffee as cheap as before; 
but we have never seen any considerable 
indignation on their part on account of 
the arbitrary tax which did what they 
now lament to see war doing. The whole 
thing is a rather neat reminder of 
the way customs duties act, and are 
designed by protectionists to aot, pre- 
cisely like war. Indeed, it is a well- 
settled principle with protectionist ex- 
pounders of economic history that there 
are only two possible explanations of an 
era of prosperity —protective taxes or war 
taxes. Mr. Blaine was the pioneer here, 
and his discovery that the Mexican war 
was all that kept the country from going 
to ruin under the revenue tariff of 1846 
had a great run. Since then it has be- 
come axiomatic that, if the country was 
prosperous at any given time, the cause 





was a protective tariff, or, if that did not 
exist, then the equivalent blessing of a 
bloody and long-continued war. 





It is pleasant to remember, in reading 
the account of the ‘‘ Cherokee boom,” that 
this must be the last of these chapters cf 
mingled childishness and savagery. The 
public lands are now all opened to settle 
ment, and there will, therefore, be no more 
rushes into new territory. The historian of 
the future, who will know that land bas 
been a drug in the market on this continent 
for two hundred years, and can be had 
almost for the asking in all but a few fa- 
vored localities, will be sorely puzzled by 
the Oklahoma and Cherokee ‘ booms,” un- 
less he is familiar with the American pas 


, sion for speculation—that is, for getting 


hold of something to be unloaded rapidly 
on somebody else. If he imagines the boom 
ers to be intending cultivators of the soil, 
how absurd the sneer at the slowness and 
conservatism of the agricultural mind, 
with which our literature is filled, will 
seem to him. How different the mounted 
boomer, galloping to the scene of his pro 
jected toil, will seem from the dull, plod- 
ding farmer of contemporary fiction and 
journalism. 





There is something very startling in the 
increase of that form of lawlessne:s known 
as lynching in the South. It has three dis 
tinguishing features: (1) the victims are 
always negroes; (2) the murderers are 
never punished; (3) simple murder often 
fails to satisfy the lynching parties, and 
they resort to torture and such forms of mu 
tilation as would be expected only of our 
most savage Indians. Last Friday morning 
we had the account of the lynching of two 
men and two women, negroes, in Mis. 
sissippi. A white man’s family had, it 
was charged, been poisoned. Suspicion 
pointing to one negro, he was arrested, but 
was lynched by hanging before the inquest 
was concluded. The two women were dis- 
charged by the Coroner’s jury, but wer 
banged at once. A second negro man, 
against whom there was suspicion, was 
found banging to a treethe next morning. 
Monday’s story, which comes from Louisi- 
ana, tells of four negroes killed by a mob 
because they would not disclose, if they 
could, the hiding: place of a negro murder 
er. There is the less excuse for these mur- 
ders in the Southern States because in all 
of them the machinery of the law is in the 
hands of white men, and if the accused ne- 
groes are guilty, the law furnishes an ade- 
quate means for their punishment. There 
remains, however, in the South a feeling 
that punishment under due process of law 
is too dignified for a negro accused of a 
crime committed against a white man. A 
Southern correspondent of the Evening 
Post, discussing a few weeks ago the rea- 
sons why the Southern States attract so 
few immigrants, placed the frequency of 
lynching at the head of the list of causes. 
It may be that not until the South learns 





that lawlessness is a pecuniary loss, will 
public sentiment suffice to put an end to 
this form of it. 





The brutality of our system of dismiss- 
ing officials in the civil service receives 
another signal illustration in the treat- 
ment of Henry A. Thomas, Superintend- 
ent of Mails in the Boston Post-office. Mr. 
Thomas entered the office as a clerk in 
1873, at the age of seventeen, was promot- 
ed to the Superintend: ncy of Mails in 1889, 
and soon afterwards was offered the po- 
sition of Superintendent of Foreign Mails 
at Washington, which he declined. No 
complaint has ever been made that he was 
not an efficient officer, but it is asserted 
that he has been so offensive in his politi- 
cal activity outside of the office as to for- 
‘eit any claim to retention. We do not 
enter upon this phase of the case. In- 
deed, for our present purpose, it may be 
admitted that there was ground for not 
continuing him permanently in the place, 
What we call attention to now is the man- 
ner of his dismissal, which was in this 
form, the notice being received on a 
Friday, to take effect on the following 


Sunday: 
‘* Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14, 1898. 


* Henry A. Thomas, Superintendent of Mails: 

‘Sir: An order has been issued discontinu- 
ing your pay and services as Superintendent 
of Mails in the Boston, Mass., Post-office. To 
take effect September 17, 1893. 

‘“Very respectfully, JamEs E. WHITE, 

General Superintendent.” 

It would be a gross outrage for a private 
emp over to turn into the street, with only 
two days’ notice, a man who had served 
him faithfully for twenty years, even if 
he had come to the conctusion that the 
interests of his business would be promoted 
by a change in the pace. The outrage is 
no less gross when the employer 1s the 
Federal Government. 





The sessions of the ‘‘ Parliament of Re- 
ligions” at Chicago last week have un- 
coubtedly served as a great object-lesson 
in toleration, and have also brought out, 
to some extent, the fact that the essential 
unity of all Christian sects, and o! so-called 
heathen religions as well, is to be found in 
an ideal of humanity which all praise and 
ail confess they do not realize. More than 
this we do not see that the Parliament 
has accomplished or could accomplis». It 
was thought that valuable statements 
of different beliefs would be made by 
the gathered representatives of differ- 
ent faiths and nationalities, but it was 
evident that this could not be done 
under the rule that nothing should be 
said by any speaker to injure the sensi- 
bilities of any other. With the polemic 
element thus p-rforce left out, there was 
little else for the various delegates to do 
than to echo Cardinal Gibbons’s remark 
that, though they differed in faith, they 
couldall stand on the platform of charity 
and benevolence, The very willingness to 
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make such a colorless and tolerant state- 
ment of irreconcilable theological views 
might easily be taken as a sign of decaying 
vitality, as weil as of increasing good na- 
ture and regard for the opinions of others. 
It is impossible to imagine John Knox ton- 
ing down his views in any presence, least 
of all in that of theological opponents. To 
him the Chicago Parliament would have 
been a splendid opportunity to bear his 
‘‘testimony,” which he could never have 
forgiven himself for not embracing. 





According to latest advices it appears 
that the costly undertaking of turning 
Manchester into a seaport is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Five miles of quay 
are already laid; the ship canal, thirty five 
miles long, connecting the city with the 
tideway of the Mersey, is expected to be 
open for traffic early next year. One-third 
of the distance is already open to shipping 
This gigantic undertaking was begun in 
1887. The cost has amounted to £15,000, 000 
—some £300,000 was sunk in Parliamentary 
expenses. The canal is capable of passing 
through vessels of as large tonnage as the 
Suez Canal. To carry the four important 
lines of railway which intersected its course 
over it, bas necessitated the construction 
of viaducts seventy feet high. Six swing- 
bridges and a high-level cantilever bear 
main roads over its waters. Elaborate 
arrangements have had to be made for its 
intersection by the Bridgewater Canal. 
The original plan was to level it through 
on the high-water line of the Mersey; but 
that was abandoned, and a series of locks 
now bring the canal at Manchester 
up to the level of thecity, sixty feet over 
Liverpool. The locks and bridges are open- 
ed and shut by hydraulic power. Versels 
by the aid of electric light will be passed 
througn by night as easily as by day. 
Mr. E. Leader Williams 1s the engineer of 
this new wonder of the world. There 
has been considerable jealousy between 
Liverpool and Manchester with regard to 
the canal; but, as in most such cases, it 
is more likely to promote the advance- 
ment of both cities than lead to the de 
cadence of one. In any event, Liverpool 
may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, so much has the cost exceeded the 
first estimate, that not one penny are the 
original Manchester shareholders likely to 
get back out of the enterprise. 





The city of Paris with its environs 
boasts nearly one-twelfth of the total 
population of France, yet it does not 
escape the charge, which lies against so 
many other great cities, of being a huge 
maw into which the best of the national 
life is sucked. Only in the slightest de- 
gree is it the parent of the energy and dis- 
tinction which it displays on so great a 
scale. In the political field, scarcely one 
of the distingui-hed men of the time is 
Paris-born. The President of the Republic 
is not, nor is the President of the Senate 
or of the Chamber; not one of the ten 
Cabinei Ministers, neither of the Chief 








| can engage in them with impunity 
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Justices nor of the Attorney-Generals of | 


the higher courts, reckons Paris as his | 
birthplace, nor does the Governor of | 
the Bank of France. Somewhat similar | 


results are obtained by scanning the lists 
of distinguished scholars, artists, 
nalists, soldiers. From the jrovinces 
have come a disproportionate majority of 
the men whose success in life makes Paris 
famous. Such facts are more striking in 
the case of the French capital, «hose pre- 
ponderance over the rest of the country 
has been so long established, than they 
would be in a newer country, where the 
headlong rush to the cities is a compara 
tively recent thing. 


jour- 


That M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu was de 
feated a candidate for the French 
Legislature at Lodéve in the Department 
of Hérault, and that too by a Radical So 
cialist, is not a cause for rejoicing, but 


as 


i able 
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have been built but for the aid of the 
Chinese, and most of our present enter- 
prises requiring large forces of strong 
manual laborers would be greatly ham 
pred if the not 
It now appears that the Italians em 


Italians were avail 
ployed in the vineyards in the southern 
part of the Department of the Gard, which 
‘ 
i 


treatment 


marshes, have fl 
the 


fellow-countrym 


are surrounded with 
in terror at the reports of 
applied to their 
Aigues Mortes, 

have been found 


‘nm at 


sudstitutes 


that 
The 


ana no 


Italians are said 


to be exempt from the fever which pre 


about 


French 


vails these marshes, while the 


not However, the chauvin 
that it better to let the 


salt-pits be closed and the vineyards be 


Are 


istic VieW is is 


abandoned, provided France be preserved 


there are some encouraging features | 
in the vote. The successtul candiiate 
obtained 7,250 votes, but M. Lr roy Beau 


lieu had 6 302. When it isconsidered that 
he stands for orthodoxy in political «cono 


my, for free trade, for freedom of con 
tract, for the right to work, and against 
protection, socialism, labor m« 
and governmental meddling in general, it 
must be admitted that he ran surprisingly 
well. As was said of John Mill 
stood for Westminster upon a and 
frank declaration of all his the 
Almighty himself couldn’t be elected up 
on such a platform, and M 


Mop lte Ss 


full 


Views, 


Leroy B au 


lieu has come nearer to success than we | 


supposed possible 
France is certainly covered with a dirk 
cloud, but if the principles represented by 
this distinguished statesman and econo 
mist really command the support of nearly 
half the population, as would be indicated 
by this vote, there is no need to despair of 
the Republic. 


The political future of 


The expulsion ot Italian laborers to the 


number of 800 or 1,000 from the regoon of 
Aigues-Mortes has had consequences whic! 
might have been foreseen There has 


been no rush of French laborers to take 
the places left vacant, and the operations 
in the salt-pits have been brought to a 
standstill It seems to be the ca-e in 
France, as it is in this country, that cer 
tain kinds of work must be done by im 
ported laborers or they will not be done 
at all There is other work of a preferable 
character sufficient occupy 
inhabitants, and even high wages will not 
tempt them to relinquish their usual oc 
cupations. Moreover, it is frequently the 
case that certain kinds of work are ex- 
tremely fatal to some races, whi e others 
The 
cultivation of rice in the Carolina swamps 
cannot be carried on by white men, but 
the negroes appear to be unaffected by 


) . 
to all the 


the malarial poison so deadiy to the 
whites. It has often been said that 
the Central Pacific Railroad could not 


when he | 


for Frenchmen 


Brazil has been a sore trial during the 


past four vears to those eathusias!i> souls 
all that was needed to 
} 


oie 


who thought that 


make a country a repu was tocall it so 


| There was great rejoicing in this country 
| in ISS9 when a military intriguer bundled 
the Emyeror out of Brazil and set himself 
up as an autocrat under the name of a 
President \ had to listen to much 
effusive talk about the disappearance of 
the last remnant of tyranny from the 
sacred = soil f America, and the re 
ception of Brazil into the sisterhood 
of freedom But it was not long before 
the truth appeared, that the Brazilians had 


simply exchanged a cultured and mild 
mannered and progressive Emperor for a 


rouch and lawless soldier; and when he in 


| turn fell before new intr guers, it was with 


some difticulty that the peans in praise of 
Brazilian republicanism were again hfted, 
Now that the time has come around fora 
new “ President” to be elec 


gest guns in the 


ted by the big 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
the illusion has pretty much vanished, and 


} 


we hear little about the blessings of a mili 


tary oligarchy masquerading as a republic 
It would be hard for any one to pont out 
what Brazil has gained by the fall of Dom 


Pedro exce pt an enormous increase in pub 


be expenditures, a condition of sporadic 
anarchy, and great harm to the real re 
publican movement. There was such a 


movement in Brazil, directed by intelli- 


gent and law-abiding men, and it doubt- 
less would in time, have brought about 
a republic Tne Em 
peror himself freely recognized this, and 
used that when 
ripe for a republic, he would not stand in 
But im an evil day the agi- 
tation was taken up by aset of military 
adventurers, who have made republican 
institutions synonymous with force and 
trickery, and so have put back the real 
progress of the country in the idea and 
practice of self government. The « xperi- 
ence has been a calamitous one for Brazil, 
but it will not be entirely fruitiess if it 


by peaceable means 
to Say 


the country was 


the way of it 


leads men to learn once more the old les- 
son that liberty and self-government are 
not to be found in names and forms. 
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THE TARIFF HEARINGS. 
THOSE who had doubts of the necessity or 
wisdom of the tariff hearings granted by 
the Committee on Ways and Means must 
have given them up by this time. It has 
be@n a very useful exhibition, on the 
whole, which the protected manufactur- 
ers have made before the Committee, 
and one which forms a fitting preliminary 
to the preparation of a tariff bill such as 
was ordered by the people last November 
in the teeth of the manufacturers. 

The comic view of the hearings it has 
been left for the Tribune to take. With 
admirable gravity that waggish journal 
has kept up the pretence that the interest- 
ed manufacturers were dispassionate stu- 
dents of economics, who had gone to 
Washington solely in the interests of truth 
and for the good of the whole country. 
Following up their ‘‘ testimony” from 
day to day, it has kept its readers holding 
their sides while it has pictured the asto- 
nishment and dismay of the Democratic 
members of the Committee at the novel 
and powerful arguments which they 
were compelled to listen to, so it hu- 
morously chose to assume, for the first 
time in their lives. It was, indeed, de- 
licious to conceive of the Committee as 
a lot of novices who had never before 
heard of the doctrine that it is the for- 
eigner who pays tariff taxes, that protec- 
tion is the great system of thaumaturgy 
which guards against the evils of low 
prices by making them still lower, and 
who were just the men to be bowled over 
and left speechless by the ratiocination of 
John Jarrett and W. C. Cronemeyer. 

We are not able ourselves to treat the 
hearings with such levity. Upon us the 
impression made by them has rather been 
one of melancholy. To see such fatuity, 
such political and economic blindness, 
such undisguised selfishness, persisted in 
and put on exhibition and urged as a ra- 
tional basis for the fiscal policy of the 
nation, is as depressing as it is to see 
proofs of the vitality of any other form 
of ignorance and superstition. At the 
very moment when negotiations are closing 
for putting the Lake Superior iron-ore 
mi::¢s into the hands of a gigantic Trust, 
and when the negotiators are boasting 
that they will be in a position to make a 
profit of more than one dollar a ton, Mr. 
Ely, their representative, goes to Wash- 
ington to inform the Committee that 
if the duty of seventy-five cents a 
ton is removed, the mines will all be 
closed and general ruin ensue. Demo- 
critus himself could not see anything 
in that to laugh at. Nor could he in the 
bearing and arguments of almost all the 
men who appeared before the Committee. 
They came forward, one after another, 
with their unsupported assertions, with 
their undigested figures respecting the 
cost of production and the wages of labor, 
and with their gratuitous prophecies, and 
seemed to expect that the Committee and 
the country would never suspect them of 
prejudice or self-interest. 


It seems inconceivable that intelligent 
men, even if warped by private interest, 
could any longer imagine that a tariff bill 
was to be drawn up in that old-fashioned, 
simple-minded way. For McKinley it 
was enough, as he privately assured the 
friends who wondered at his credulity in 
1890, that the manufacturers asked for 
a duty, to prove that they could not 
get along without it. But we have 
had three years of education in hu. 
man nature since then, and that pas- 
toral s'mplicity is possible no more for 
ever. The changed standpoint from 
which the whole question is now to be 
discussed was very well brought out in 
the hearing of September 8 A manu 
facturer of cotton-bagging and binding- 
twine was arguing against putting any of 
his products on the free list and was asked 
about the Cordage Trust. He admitted 
that combination to be a bad thing, 
but thought the difficulty might be 
met by the Committee’s making a loud 
threat to put bagging on the free list if 
the Trust did not immediately dissolve. 
Anyhow, he said, he was as much entitled 
to protection as were the manufacturers 
of woollen goods or any other articles. 
Asked if it was fair to compel the farmer 
to pay higher rates for his bagging when 
he had to sell his products in the markets 
of the world, the manufacturer replied 
that such a query ‘‘opened up the whole 
question of protection,” and that he must 
decline to discuss. 

This ‘‘testimony ” very happily put side 
by side the old way of looking at the tariff 
and the new. If a tariff bill is to bea 
general setting forth of food in a trough, 
there is, indeed, no reason why one pig 
should be favored above another, and it 
is impossible to say that a porker in the 
shape of a Trust must be shoved aside just 
because he has not limited himself to his 
snout and forefeet, but has_ insisted 
upon getting into the trough bodily. But 
if the wisdom of the whole process is once 
admitted to be doubtful, if ‘‘the whole 
question of protection,” which Mr. Ste- 
vens, the bagging manufacturer, fought 
so shy of, is really to be discussed in con- 
nection with tariff taxes, then the affair 
is wholly different. In such case the de- 
termining factors are the good of the 
people as a whole, the needs of the 
Treasury, and the encouragement of 
commerce in its broadest sense. A tariff 
bill based on such factors is precisely 
what the Committee on Ways and Means 
has to prepare, and we repeat that the 
hearings which they have given the men 
whose only idea of a tariff is of a law for 
their special benefit, have had their value 
as exemplifying the way the thing used 
to be done, in contrast with the way in 
which the country has now decided that 
the thing shall b> done. 


A FORETASTE OF SOCIALISM. 


WHATEVER differences may exist among 





persons of socialistic leanings, there is one 





funde mental assumption which they agree 
in making. They must hold that our 
legislators and administrative officers are 
somehow encowed with a kind of collect- 
ive or corporate wikdom by virtue of 
which they can determine what individual 
men should do with better results than 
if the det+rminati n were left to the 
individual men themselves. Government, 
or the forcible control of m n by their fel- 
lows, is not,upon this theory, intrinsically 
undesirable and to be defended only be- 
cause we are not yet sufficiently develop- 
ed to regard one another’s rights without 
compulsion. It is rather something good 
in itself and to be extended, to the dimi- 
nution of individual freedom and to the 
increase cf the dominion of the majority. 
It is difficult to see how this theory can 
find support in the experience of the past; 
monetary history at least is certainly 
not in favor of it. From the earliest times 
men agreed to measure the va'ues of the 
goods and services which they exchanged 
in the precious metals, which they weighed 
out in small pieces for that purpose. 
Partly for convenience, partly from greed, 
governments came to undertake the busi- 
ness of stamping the weight upon these 
pieces, and very soon proceede | to defraud 
their subjects in the operation. They 
falsified both weight and quality, and 
there is scarcely a government in opera- 
tion that has not at some time engaged in 
this sort of stealing. 

In the course of time the dealings of 
merchants upon credit developed bills of 
exchange and promissory notes into money, 
and their governments proceeled to bor- 
row the idea with even more fraudulent 
results. They had stamped false repre- 
sentations upon coins which yet had some 
intrinsic value, but now they were able to 
put the same stamp upon piec s of paper 
that had no intrinsic value at all. The 
history of the inflation and repudiation 
that governments were able to practise 
through this device is a long and dis- 
mal on>, and the chapter is far from 
being closed. Many governments are 
insolvent now, and it is highly proba- 
ble that several more will be added 
to the number before this generation 
has passed away, perhaps even before 
this century isendel. So far from regu- 
lating the contracts of their subjects 
with greater wisdom than the subjects 
could manifest, governments have not 
only meddled disastrously with those con- 
tracts, but have shamefully and notori- 
ously dishonored their own. 

We do not see how any one can find 
any better support for the assumptions of 
socialism in our present financial experi- 
ence than in the financial history of the 
past. Had they been left to th>mselves, 
the people who are engaged in business 
would have had no trouble about a 
standard of value. They would have based 
their contracts upon definite weights of 
gold or silver as they preferred, and 
would have accepted paper in place of 
metal only in so far as it commend-d itself 
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to the judgment of each indivilual as a 
satisfactory equivalent. But th» assume] 
superior wisdom of the Government dil 
not let them do this. It compell d them 
by force first to accept paper as equal to 
coin, and then toaccept a certain weight of 
silver as equal to a certain weight of gold 
This was embarrassing enouzh, but for a 
time the natural loyalty of the people gave 
effect to these arbitrary decrees, and the 
dollars of paper, of silver, and of gold were 
practically equivalent. But this did not 
satisfy the Government, and it enacted a 
law which presently satisfied the people 
that this artificial parity could not be main- 
tained, and that the intrinsic value of the 
silver dollar must become the standard of 
allexchanges. Sosoon as this opinion came 
to prevail we know what happened; and 
the people are now imploring their Gov 
ernment to terminate this exhibition of 
its superior wisdom, and allow them a 
portion of that freedom of contract which 
both natural rights and constitutional law 
pronounce theirs. They have succeeded 
in bringing a portion of their rulers to vield 
to their arguments and entreaties; but the 
S nate so far refuses to be moved, and 
stands squarely upon the socialistic as 
sumption that it knows what is good for 
the peop'e better than they know them- 
selves. 

If the assumption of the superior wis- 
dom of rulers finds little support in their 
financial practice, it finds less in their 


theories. Whoever will be at the pains to 
read the speeches now in course of de 
livery in the Senate will be amazed at 
the pure folly of most of them. They 
are not only disfigured by ignorance 


of history and disregard of logic which 
would disgrace an intelligent schoolboy, 
but they are filled with talk which would 
be thought to indicate want of mental 
balance in Bedlam. Their authors 
ble of colossal crimes and universal con- 
spiracies, and seem wild with nightmare 
terrors at the thought of allowing people, 
the most enterprising as well as the most 
conservative, to make contracts 
go'd basis even if they are unanimous 
in desiring it. Their credulity, if they 
are sincere, about the plots and pur 


bab 


on a 


poses of the bankers and capitalists of’ 
Mather | 


the world would make Cotton 
blush for his sc: pticism, and their visions 
of the woes that will follow the repeal of 
the Sherman Act are scarcely less dread 
ful than those of the Apocalypse. Mean 
while, the gentle Sccialist, with this spec- 
tacle before him, talks glibly of the ne 
cessity of committing our railroads to the 
sare of the Government. 

It is idle to think of getting the control 
of the standard of value away from the 
Government. It is there, it 
will stay. But it is absurd maintain 
that Government has ru 
perior wisdom either 
money or in talking about its regulation 
It is impossib’e to deny that if the matter 
had been left to be settled by the free 
agreement of men they wculd long before 


and there 
to 
displayed 


in regulating our 
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} sure 


} and compelling the Ministry to submit t] 


‘Lhe 


Nation. 


this have worked 


of 


out a sound system 


currency, just as they have worked 
out sound systems in other departments 
of business. They would not have got 
themselves into such a scrape as they are 
now in, and if they had they would hav 
got themselves out of ita great deal quick 
er than Congress can doit. Be 


may, it seems strange for any one to deny 


this as it 


that it is a terrible thing to have the very 
basis of all credit at the merey of such 
men are now delivering speeches 
in the Senate of the United 
Doubtless many people are drawn towards 


as 


States 


sccialism as an ideal, thinking perhaps 





more of regulating the atfairs of others | 


than of having their affairs regulited by 


others; but if they look at the practical 

working of the theory as illustrated to 

day in our own Government, they may 

experience some revulsion of feeling 
LORDS VS. COMMONS 

THE division in the Honse of Lords on 


Sept mber 8 closed for the present the | 


Home Rule episode in British politics 


The majority against the bill was, of 
course, very large, but one of the most 
curious features of the crisis was the 


eagerness of the Gladstonians to have the 
adverse majority as large as possible, so 
as to make the Peers, as a body, a more 
conspicuous mark for Radical indignation. 
There could, in fact, 


hardly be a better 


justitication of the attacks made on them 
than has been afforded by the debate and 
division the Home-Rule Bull 


of the Commons has been 


on “ix 
months’ work 
nullified in two nights by men for whose 


opinions nobody in England cares ‘*tup 


pence,” and who make no pretence of un 
derstanding the question. 

Some anti-Gladstonians who do not at 
tempt to defend the compet: nce of the 
Lords to pass final judgment on a mea 


like the 
throwing it out the Lords 
their real function under the Constituti 
—that 


Home-Rule Bill, say that in 


are performing 


is, the function of making dels 


measure to the ccuntry by a dissolutio 
Even if they admit that the principle 
home rule was approved cf by 


the consti- 


tuencies last year—which they try to 
| avoid—they maintain that the publi 

knew nothing of the details of the bill, 

which in a measure of this sort are all-im 


portant, and the Lords, therefore, in com 


| pelling the Ministers to submit the bill it 


s-lf as passed by the Commons for popular 
approval, are doing their appointed duty 
This has a very plausible sound, but 
its untenableness from a constitutional 
point of view was very fully exposed 
by Loni Playfair. This view the 
function of the Lords assumes that the 
Swiss referendum has a_ pil: the 
British Constitution, and that Parliament 
is a body not of legislators, but of t 
gates with a ‘‘ mandat todraft bills and 
submit them to the popular judgment. It 
would be diflicult to fish out of the various 
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stitution formers during 


hundred 


by re past 
than 


this Is to tl e theory of the powers of Par 


one 


vears more opposed 
liament, and of the relations of Parliament 
to the voters, hitherto held by ull 
Nothing 


democratizing, 


Eng 
lish politicians sinve 1688 
and 
Lord Playfair pointed out, has ever ema 


more 


democratic more as 


nated even from the Tories in the days of 


their greatest distress. Suffice it to say 
that in England Parliament has for two 
hundred years been ‘‘ omnipotent”; that 


no bill has ever been submitted to the peo 


ple for approval after passage by the 


House of Commons; that it is the princi 
ple of a measure which, under the British 
the to 


ct odiment 


Constitution voters are called on 


and that the em! 


of the principle in legislation has always 


adopt or re] 


been left to the majority in both housea 





The idea that the House of LorJs has 
any power to compel the Ministry of the 
day todissolve and go tot'e ccuntry, or has 
in fact, anything whatever to say about 
dissolution, is equally novel The one 
function which usage has left to the Lords 
since the passage of the Reform Bill is the 
function of imposing further consideration 
in the Commons by refusing to pass a bill 
sent up to them The notion that besides 
the imposing this further consideration 
they could insist on the Ministers mit- 
ting a bill to the constituencies by a cene 
ral election was never heard of till now 
and, if adopted, would introduce one 
of the most startling and far reaching 
changes ever made in the macl ry of 
the British Government. for, of course, 
nobedy of ordinary intelligence can doubt 
that the submission of the Home-Rule Bill 
to the popular vote would become a prece 


dent, and that a similar demand would be 
made in the case of 
Thus the 
be 1 


e 


of propositions for plebiscites, 


allimportant measures 


‘mother parliaments ” would 
ed into a mere drafter 
and the de 


inst 


speedily conver 


struction of representative tutions 


which this would involve would be very 


rapid. 
this 


Apropos of Lord Rosebery, in his 


shrewd and amusing remarks, drew atten- 


tion to the large part the Lords play in 
democrat zing English institutions, while 
persuading the country squires and the 


old ladies that they are the great bulwarks 


against the assaults of democracy 


, and he 


instanced their passage of the extension of 


sulfrage 


the 


in 1867 and of the County 
Councils Bill two years ago—measures to 
the Irish Home. Rule 


Bill cannot even approach 


which, as levellers, 


No Irish Par- 
liament could hold a candle to the London 
County Council alone as an engine for the 
- 


upheaval of the ancient Constitution of 


the realm in Church and State It is not 


as vet quite in working order, but when it 
is, it must, as the concentration of the 
hopes and fears, greed and illusions, of 


1 000000 of the most p ywerful bit of the 
make Mr. 
a stern and un- 


English democracy, speedily 
Gladstone himself seem ‘ 


bending Tory.” 


208 





Lord Herschel met the cons’itutional 
objections to the passage of the bill with 
unanswerable force. There was nothing 
finer in Chatham than his turning on the 
Opposition, when they cheered his state- 
ment that the majority in Ireland was 
‘disloyal ” ‘‘ Ah, you cheer that,” he said 
in substance, ‘‘you are pleased with it, 
proud of it—pleased that, after ninety 
years of your rule, the majority of a 
community at your own doors detest it, 
and would fain be rid of it.” It wasa happy 
catch, of which he made brilliant use. 
Lord Rosebery was equaily fortunate in 
his retort to Lord Muskerry, one of that 
d: plorable class, the Irish ‘‘ representative 
Peers,” who go about the worid abusing 
and deriding the majority of their coun 
trymen, and yt, though discussing Irish 
affairs as Irishmen, have |ittle more con- 
nection with the Irish people than with 
the Bretons, and just as little authority to 
speak in their behalf. ‘‘ Lord Muskerry,” 
said Lord Rosebery, ‘‘says he knows all 
about Ireland, but what does Ireland 
know about Lord Muskerry ?” These two 
remarks, few words as they contain, go 
almost to the heart of the Irish question. 








THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—VIII. 
BOTANY-—MINERALOGY—GEOLOGY. 
CHICAGO, September, 1893. 

Tue Forestry Building at Jackson Park con- 
tains much that appeals to the scientific bota- 
nist as well as to the economist or commercial 
man. In the matter of woods it is probable 
that a wholly unrivalled collection of woods of 
the world might be gathered from the exhibits 
in the various State and national buildings. to- 
gether with those in the division of Forestry. 
Apart from their botanic and economic inte- 
rest, these specimens appeal strongly to the 
msthetic sense. No natural product can ex- 
ceed in intrinsic beauty some of the fine slabs 
cut from burls of redwood, maple, walnut, and 
the like, which are to be seen in the Forestry 
and California Buildings especially, as well as 
in numerous other places. Many of the sec- 
tions of large trees retain a notable proportion 
of the dignity which characterized them on 
their native mountain side, and no more im- 
pressive central object could have been chosen 
for the Government Building than the massive 
Sequoian pillar which is erected there. The ex- 
hibit of living plants in the greenhouses and 
Horticultural Building seems somewhat disap- 
pointing, though containing much that is good. 
There is a grievous lack of good labels; and if 
there are rare and interesting plants not com- 
mon to the average large greenhouse, no means 
have been taken to direct public attention to 
them. Like every assemblage of ornamental 
plants, the collection is attractive, but, so far as 
I have observed, in no way particularly dis- 
tinguished. 

The chief deficiency felt by every visitor to 
the Fair who has special interests is the lack 
of any general subject-catalogue or directory. 
The presence of so many State and national 
buildings, most of which contain a more or less 
synoptic exhibit, has resulted in the scattering 
of small local collections in all parts of the 
grounds, so that the botanist, for instance, 
must visit thirty buildings before he can 
assure himself that nothing of importance in 
his specialty remains unseen, and even then 
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unexpected discoveries are constantly being 
made. A few countries or States have adopt- 
ed the plan of posting, with each division of 
their exhibits, an announcement as to where 
all the other divisions are located. If this 
plan had been generally followed, and a small 
handbook with a subject-index prepared from 
the posters, for visitors, much good would 
have been done and many disappointments 
avoided. 

Systematic botany is poorly represented 
outside of the Government bureaus and ex- 
periment stations. In the Woman’s Building 
a few dried plants are shown, and small her- 
baria compose part of several State exhibits. 
A few fossil plants may be found in the collec- 
tion shown by the United States Geological 
Survey, and I noticed some, unlabelled, in the 
miscellaneous collection contained in the Costa 
Rica Building. To descend to the more hum- 
ble forms, of which so much has been said of 
late, edible and poisonous fungi are exhibited 
by the Division of Microscopy, Agricultural 
Department, and a large series of cultures of 
bacteria by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and the Marine Hospital Service. These are 
well displayed and attract much attention. 
The illustrations of the vertical or zonal dis- 
tribution of plant and animal life made by the 
Division of Ornithology and Mammalology, 
Agricultural Department, are instructive and 
interesting, and the same may be said of the 
exhibit of the Division of Vegetable Pathology, 
in which the fungoid diseases of plants, their 
nature, area of distribution, and remedy, are 
fully exemplified. 

In the present Exposition for the first time 
the mining industries have been recognized as 
a group of the first importance by the devo- 
tion to their uses of one of the principal build- 
ings. This recognition is sufficiently just, not 
only because the group is a natural one, but on 
account of the great prominence it attains in 
the United States, the first mining country in 
the world. That it has been duly appreciated 
is obvious from the excellent manner in which 
the exhibits have been classified and labelled, 
and the ingenious devices which have been 
adopted by many of the exhibitors to illus- 
trate their respective industries. 

Many of the State buildings contain collec- 
tions illustrating their mineral resources and 
geology, but the most satisfactory display is 
made by those who exhibit in the Mining Build- 
ing. A few notes on the more striking fea- 
tures of these localized collections may be of 
use tothe visitor. Arizona displays a remarka- 
ble series of azurites and other copper ores, and 
fine sections of agatized wood. Her material 
is well labelled and neatly arranged. In the 
Colorado collection specimens of crystallized 
gold are particularly noteworthy. The Mexi- 
can exhibit is poorly labelled. It contains at- 
tractive specimens of rose garnet from Xalos- 
toc, beautiful in color and unusual in size. 
Montana has a fine display of ores and the no- 
torious silver statue, which has more artistic 
merit than one would have expected from a 
production represented as making a pile of 
buzzard dollars equal in weight to the same 
number of gold double-eagles. In the collec- 
tion from Utah the display of Gilsonite asphalt 
is worth attention. Among the riches of Cali- 
fornia are displayed semi-transparent sheets of 
the so-called ‘‘ onyx” marble, of exquisite beau- 
ty, a delicate gray infiltration resulting in the 
most tender landscape effects, like the melting 
mists of Japanese artists. They come from 
San Luis Obispo County, and are not equalled 
by any of the other exhibits of this material 
which I have examined. South Dakota shows 





some beautiful agatized wood, phosphate of 
uranium in particularly pretty crystals, and 
fine calcite crystals from the Black Hills. 
Some handsome red freestone and quartzites 
appear among the building stones. The Har- 
ney Peak tin mines are in evidence by large 
masses of ore, though for some occult reason 
the owners of these mines go on spending fabu- 
lous sums upon them without producing any 
thing very remarkable in the way of tin. 

Missouri has a noteworthy collection of zinc 
ores, as well as the metallic product, illus- 
trated by an excellent relief map of the State. 
The State Geological Survey coéperates with 
an excellent synoptic collection well arranged 
and labelled. From Michigan, as one would 
expect, comes a grand series of iron and cop- 
per minerals. Specimens of a green serpentine 
from Ishpeming are handsome, but the rock 
seems too faulty to prove of commercial im- 
portance in decorative work. The exhibit of 
British Columbia is noticeable for its excellent 
system and clear labelling. Brazil, on the 
other hand, offers the most complete illustration 
imaginable of how not to do it. She has a 
large, well-situated space, plenty of case room, 
and an extensive and, apparently, well selected 
and neatly trimmed series of minerals. These 
must have cost great labor and much time to 
prepare. They are put in trays with badly 
written Portuguese labels, the labels under the 
specimens, where they cannot possibly be read 
even by those who might understand them. 
The cases are dusty and forlorn; the time and 
expense devoted to this exhibit have been al- 
most absolutely wasted for want of a little 
common sense. 

Canada offers an excellent, well-displayed 
collection, in which the apatite minerals, 
micas and asbestos are especially fine and the 
gold noteworthy. New South Wales has an 
admirably systematic exhibit of her mineral 
resources, presented in the best manner. Ohio 
has a neat and well-arranged display, and the 
New York exhibit by the State Museum is 
very creditable in contents, arrangement, and 
labelling. Kentucky has a good exhibit with 
a creditable relief-map of the State. West 
Virginia has a really grand display of coal, 
coke, and mineral oils, well labelled. The ex- 
hibit of Pennsylvania is admirable and illus- 
trated by many excellent relief-maps. 

The use of the relief-map is becoming very 
general as a self-explanatory guide to the cha- 
racter of the country represented, and one 
notes with pleasure the gradual abandonment of 
the exaggerated vertical scale which gave rise 
to so many false ideas. ‘lhe most satisfactory 
maps of the Exposition are those in which the 
vertical scale is to the horizontal as not more 
than three or four to one, and the few old- 
style maps which appear among the many give, 
in comparison, the impression of caricatures. 
Other means of illustrating the geology of 
mining operations and the ramifications of 
mines are shown by various devices. In one 
form the excavations are represented by solid 
bars of wood of small size built up upon one 
another like a puzzle, and supported by strips 
of a different color. The most ingenious me- 
thod observed consists in recording in color, on 
separate thin sheets of glass, the position of 
the excavations in the section the particular 
sheet refers to; and also indicating on each the 
surface contour of the ground. These sheets 
are placed side by side ina frame, and the view 
obtained by looking through them impresses 
one as the most satisfactory way of grasping 
the scheme of subterranean works which has 
yet been invented. In the Michigan exhibit 
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gives an instructive geological section of one 
of its mines, in which the native materials 
proper to the separate strata are used, and the 
timbering of the excavations isshown in minia 
ture. <A very suggestive exhibit is a monu 
ment, about thirty feet high, composed of dif- 
ferent mineral substances in cubes, the larger 
below, with a gradual diminution upward, de 
signed to portray the average amount of each 
particular mineral mined in each second of 
time during the year in the United States. 
The size of the cubes depends upon calculations 
made from records of the mineral product col 
lected by the United States Geological Survey, 
and presumably refers to the latest figures. 
Considering the Exposition as a whole, the 
most prominent feature in which it differs 
from that of 1876, in this department, apart 
from mass of material and style of presenta- 
tion, is in the superior utilization of decorative 
minerals. The agatized woods of the West 
are now sliced into thin sections of varied 
color and sometimes of remarkable beauty, to 
be utilized in ways which twenty years ago 
would have been quite impracticable. The 
travertine marble, or ‘‘ Mexican onyx,” has 
become an important decorative material; and 
as no two pieces are alike, it offers a constant 
and agreeable variety. A very pretty form of 
this mineral, cloudy-white with rosy veins, is 
shown in the gallery from newly opened mines 
in Lower California. The variety from Cali 
fornia has been already mentioned, and the 
best-known form, from Mexico, combines the 
most delicate cloudy greens and browns with 
translucent white. The excessively hard quart- 
zite or jasper rock, of varied reds and browns, 
is now cut into polished columns suited to the 
most luxurious interior decoration. The in- 
crease in the facilities for working hard mate- 
rials may be noted in every cemetery, where 
granite is rapidly supplanting the softer mar- 
bles and sandstones formerly almost universal. 
In the department of Geology, properly 
speaking, the Fair is not especially rich. Se 
veral of the State surveys make creditable ex- 
hibits, among which New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Missouri are noteworthy. In the 
Government Building the United States Geo 
logical Survey shows a representative series of 
rocks and fossils of the United States, a resto 
ration of the skeleton of Dinoceras, and an im 
portant series of relief-maps, illustrations, pho- 
tographs, and transparencies of geological 
scenery. A collection from the mines of Alas 
ka, which is unfortunately obscured by its po- 


sition in the gallery where very few visitors | 


go, would probably repay more study than it 
is likely to receive. In the department of 
crystalline minerals and gems, the National 
Museum makes a small but typical display, 
with the addition of series illustrative of vul- 
eanology, glacial phenomena, and the features 
associated with the limestone caverns which 
are so extensively distributed in the United 
States. 

One of the most interesting exhibits to the 
average visitor is that of the De Beers Dia- 
mond Mining Company of South Africa. A 
large quantity of the diamantiferous rock has 
been brought to the Exposition, and daily a 
portion of it is crushed, washed, and worked 
over, while in the same division of the build- 
ing a number of Tiffany's diamond. cutters art 
at work on the rough gems, of which a fine se- 
ries is shown. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the Tiffany exhibit in the Libe- 
ra] Arts Building contains a number of fine 
specimens of precious and semi-precious stones, 
in various conditions, including both the rough 
and the fully cut gems. These are well worth 
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examination. With them is Col Hamlin’s 
celebrated necklace of cut tourmalines, lent 
for the occasion, and to our mind a far more 
beautiful and desirable object than the large 
yellow diamond which may be seen close by, 
and which has become the property of a Chi 
cago magnate, at the cost of a small fortune 
The Hamlin tourmalines are nearly all derived 
from New England, near the town of Paris, 
Maine, and embrace nearly every tint which 


that beautiful and variable gemassumes. The | 


ch 
compose the necklace are the gleanings of 





carefully cut and beautifully set stones whi 


thirty years or so, and, both as gems and as | 


American gems, they form an entirely unique 
collection 


Lovers of the unusual may be interested to | 
know that in the building devoted to the State | 


of Washington is the largest single block of 
coal ever mined, if the claims of its owners be 
correct. It is to be regretted that its quality 


is not as exceptional as its size, as it belongs to | 
the group of semilignitic bituminous coals so | 


widely distributed west of the Rocky Moun 
tains. WwW. ew 


THE HOME-RULE BILL 
LONDON, September 2, 1803 

THE Government of Ireland Bill was intro 
duced by Mr. Gladstone into the House of 
Commons on the 18th of February amid win 
try frosts and fogs. It was with us through a 
lovely spring, as the trees burst forth into leaf 
and the rhododendrons gladdened our eyes in 
the parks. It was with us throughout an all 
too glorious summer; and now the curtain 
falls on the last act of the drama while autumn 
is in the air and skies, and dead leaves art 
thick under foot in Kensington Gardens. The 
third reading was passed this morning by a 
majority of 34, and the bill was at once com 
mitted to the House of Lords, where it will be 
rejected next week by an overwhelming majo 
rity. 

To dwell here on the details of the measur 
would be needless and inappropriate. It is an 
honest effort to separate, as to government it 
Ireland, what is exclusively Irish from 
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tries, with, moreover, after a stated period, if 
found necessary, a modification of the terms 
now proposed, 

The bill has taken 82 days to pass—nearly 
twice as long as any previous measure, and 
that before the introduction of closure. The 
passing of the Constitution of 1782 for Ireland 
occupied 2 days; that of the Union, 13 days; 
the Reform Bill of 1832, 47 days; the Land Bill 
of 1881, 46 days. This Government of Ireland 
Bill occupied as much time as collectively the 
passage of the Union, the great Reform Bill, 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and the establish- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada. There were 
182 divisions, the time spent in which amounted 
to eight working days of eight hours each with- 
out meal hours, and in which members walked 
some ten miles. The more days elapsed, the 
bulkier grew the amendment papers. The dis- 
cussion, proceeding unchecked at the same rate, 
would have terminated probably in time for 
the Christmas holidays of 1894. In Commit- 
tee on the Bill there were 459 speeches favoring 
the measure, occupying 57 hours, and 936 
speeches against it, occupying 158 hours. Upon 
clauses 3 and 4 alone there were put down 326 
amendments, 

The avowed object of the Opposition was not 
fairly to discuss, but, in the words of one of 
their own spokesmen, ‘‘to make the bill detesta- 
ble.” On the 10th of July the Opposition voted 
for the retention of 103 Irish members for Im- 
perial purposes only. The same evening, in 
another division, it voted for their total exclu- 
sion. Next day the same party voted that 
forty should be retained for all purposes—on 
another division forty-eight; two days later, 
for the retention of the ‘‘in and out” clause 
and eighty members, and again for 103 Irish 
representatives. As was well said this morn- 
ing by Mr. Morley, if, according to their con- 
victions, it was the patriotic duty of the Oppo- 
sition to obstruct, it was, according to our con- 
victions, the patriotic duty of the Government 
to closure. 


‘In order,” says the Times, ‘‘that our read- 
ers may better appreciate the effect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘gagging’ policy, we — below 
the text of the Government of Ireland Bill as 
amended in Committee, in such a fashion as to 
show ata glance how large a portion of the 
measure has been forced through without the 
shadow of debate. The only clauses or parts 
of clauses which the House of Commons has 
had an opportunity of discussing are those 
printed in italics.” 

The contrast presented by the seven columns 
which follow is, to the uninitiated, striking 
enough, the italics forming but a small propor- 
tion of the whole. But we must consider the rela- 
tive importance of the several clauses, and the 
days subsequently spent on the report stage. 
Many minor details were unquestionably passed 
without debate, but the following, comprising 
the main principles involved, were amply dis- 
cussed: the establishment of an Irish legisla- 
ture; its powers, exemptions from powers, and 
disabilities; the Irish Executive; representation 
in Imperial Parliament; financial relations; sta- 
tus and future of judges and civil servants; the 
police. This is, however, only one of the many 
questions connected with the passage of the 
bill which can be much better understood by 
those who have heard the debates than by the 
outside public. It is especially one of those 
upon which it will be easier to prejudice than 
to assure the electors of the United Kingdom. 

So much for the manner in which the bill 
has been carried. The consideration of its 
prospects I propose postponing to another 
letter. Yet, before concluding, I feel impelled 





to quote two passages from this final debate 
which appear to me to go to the root of the 
whole controversy. One from Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech : 

‘* Are we, then, bound to admit that, after the 
seven hundred years of the British connection 
with Lreland, after England, during the whole 
of that time, has occupied a dominant, and Ire- 
land a subsidiary position—that, after all that, 
with all the responsibilities of superiority upon 
us, the result of our treatment of Ireland is 
this—that we have brought her to a state in 
which she cannot undertake without danger 
and ruin the very responsibilities which, in 
every other country, have been found to be 
within the capacity of the people and to be 
fraught with the richest benefits to them ?” 


The other from Mr. Morley. Speaking of Mr. 
Balfour, on the opposite side of the table, 
and of himself, he said that both had, he be- 
lieved, endeavored to regard the situation in 
Ireland witha “clear and steady gaze.” In 
their diagnosis of Irish maladies there was 
considerable agreement. It was only when 
they came to remedies that they differed: 


‘Our disagreement can be stated in a sen- 
tence. The right honorable gentleman is fora 
persistence in the conditions which have pro- 
duced that state of things now baffling and 
confounding us. I, and those with whom I 
have the honor to act, are in favor of a resort 
to those conditions, those maxims, and those 
principles of government which the English- 
speaking race have tried all over the globe, 
and have never tried without finding in them 
healing and virtue.” 


Mr. Morley is, of all the actors in this great 
drama, the one that has inspired me with feel- 
ings of the profoundest respect and admiration. 
He would not be human if, occupying the posi- 
tion he does, and burdened with its responsi- 
bilities, he had not been, as I believe he has 
been, to an appreciable degree ‘‘ captured” 
by the permanent officials in Dublin Castle. 
But his grasp and power of exposition of great 
principles, his balanced fairness, his ad- 
ministrative ability, are beyond ail praise. 
I can think of no instance in our time of a man 
who had won such a position in the serene at- 
mosphere of literature and philosophic thought, 
stepping down, from overflowing desire to 
serve his kind, into the arena, too often alter. 
nately dusty and muddy, of politics. Men say 
he can never be regarded as a politician in the 
‘*highest” sense of the term. So much the 
worse for politics. It is said that the march of 
democracy will tend more and more to elimi- 
nate such men from public life. So much the 
worse for democracy. D. B. 








THE MEMOIRS OF GEN. BIGARRE.—II. 


Paris, August 30, 1893. 


We left Gen. Bigarré when, in a fit of anger 
with Napoleon, after Austerlitz, he asked per- 
mission to enter the service of King Joseph 
Bonaparte. I had first resolved to abandon 
him and not to follow him to Naples and Spain; 
but, on reading over this second part of the 
Memovirs, it seemed to me interesting to study 
the work of Napoleon and the French Revolu- 
tion outside of France, and to note what 
were the sentiments of the peoples which had 
been disturbed by the French armies. I had 
always heard from the men whom I had known 
as survivors of Napoleon’stime, that the French 
became, on the whole, popular wherever they 
went; but I took such declarations with many 
grains of allowance. The testimony of Bi- 
garré, attached to one of Napoleon’s brothers, 
has some value in this question of French in- 
fluence outside of France, especially as he 
writes without any partisan spirit, and does 





not give himself out as the representative of 
the ideas of the Revolution. 

Let us follow him first to Naples. He crossed 
the Alps, and arrived in Milan on the 10th of 
November, 1806. Prince Eugéne Beauharnais 
was Viceroy, and Milan was hiscapital. ‘‘The 
Royal Guard of Italy was at least as fine as the 
guard of the Emperor Napoleon. The luxury 
of the court and of the city enriched com- 
merce and agriculture. The Lombards regret 
now [this was written after the Restoration] 
sincerely the good time of the splendid reign of 
a viceroy who was alwaysa good ruler to them.” 
This is confirmed by all the notes, letters, and 
writings of Henri Beyle. Bigarré saw Joseph 
at Milan, who gave him a letter to carry to 
Pope Pio VII. At Naples he found the high 
nobility quite loyal to King Joseph. ‘This 
nobility, which owned all the territory of the 
kingdom, showed itself very devoted to the new 
sovereign, and inspired him with the greatest 
confidence; he admitted it to the head of his 
Cabinet, of his council, of his armies, and to 
all the offices of his household.” By Napo- 
leon’s order, all the aides-de-camp of Joseph 
were French; but he had only two Frenchmen 
in his household. Bigarré was appointed 
colonel and aide-de-camp to the King; he com- 
manded the first Neapolitan regiment of the 
line. His regiment was quartered at Capua; 
the officers belonged to the poorest families of 
the nobility. ‘‘It was not rare to see ina 
Neapolitan regiment of two battalions more 
than thirty married officers, who were follow- 
ed from garrison to garrison by their wives 
and children. This life absorbed their meagre 
salary, and the chiefs had no scruple in rob- 
bing their companies so as to find the means to 
satisfy their own needs.” Bigarré, who had 
strict notions on finance, found it very difficult 
to extirpate these habits. 

He had to make a few expeditions against 
the brigands, and to take his part in a popular 
movement in Naples. A Marquis Palmieri had 
attempted to assassinate the King, and on the 
day of his execution a Capuchin told the peo- 
ple from the scaffold that Palmieri was a mar- 
tyr, and promised indulgences to those who 
should follow his example. At the same mo- 
ment, some soldiers who were around the 
scaffold were stabbed with poniards. Pal- 
mieri, who already bad the rope round his 
neck, contrived to escape. He was, however, 
seized again, but the Capuchin was never 
found. Forty-two lazzaroni, taken with po- 
niards in their hands, were summarily exe- 
cuted. King Joseph ‘‘ wished to reign over the 
Neapolitans only by justice. It cost him much 
to be forced to employ rigorous means, but 
English malevolence and the perfidy of Queen 
Caroline were so active and sanguinary that 
several times he was obliged to stop the effu- 
sion of blood by sacrificing a few brigands 
armed for assassination.” Bigarré speaks in 
glowing terms of the character and the intel- 
lect of Joseph; he confesses ‘that he had all 
the galanterie of Henri IV.; but it is not true 
that he ever lost in the society of the beau sexe 
a single hour claimed by the Council of State 
or the Cabinet.” 

When Joseph was made King of Spain, he 
ordered Bigarré to join him at Madrid, and to 
take, on his way, Napoleon’s orders at Ba- 
yonne. The capitulation of Gen. Dupont at 
Baylen had forced Napoleon to take the field 
himself in Spain. The Emperor left Bayonne 
for Toulouse, where Bigarré witnessed a re- 
ception which Napoleon gave toa deputation 
of monks. ‘Irate with these monks, who 


passed for the instigators in Spain of the in- 
surrection against the French, he said to them 
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very dryly and with an air of ill humor: ‘Mes 
sieurs les moines, if you dare to meddle with 
our military affairs, | promise you that I will 
have your ears cut off.” 
was denounced by the priests, all over Spain, 
‘‘as a sovereign without any religious princi- 
ples and of bad conduct. 
in many caricatures with a red face, a fat 
body, having a bottle in each hand and a cru 
cifix under his feet.” It was Bigarre’s belief 
that ‘‘ Joseph suited very well the great masses 
of the cultured Spanish proprietors, but the 
priests saw in bim a second edition of his bro- 
ther Napoleon, and dreaded the system of gov- 
ernment adopted in France.” 

Napoleon conducted the campaign with his 
usual rapidity. From Astorga, he ordered 
Marshal Soult to pursue the English army, 
under Sir John Moore, and to prevent, if possi 


Joseph Bonaparte 


He was represented 


ble, its embarking at Corunna. Bigarré was 
sent to Marshal Soult by King Joseph, and 


made the journey from Madrid to Astorga, 
with two soldiers nly and his valet, at a time 
when all Spain was in insurrection. ‘*I met 
everywhere burned villages, bodies of dead men 
and horses, broken carriages; not 
seen in the villages. The English retreat was 
so rapid that all the luggage was abandoned 
on the road to Corunna. I am sure I saw at 
least four thousand of their horses with bob- 
tails, which they had hamstrung.” Bigarr 
heard at Santiago the details of the affair of 
Corunna and of the death of the English gene- 
ral. Who does not know the fine poem: 


a man was 


“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried"? 
Bigarré, who was in constant danger from 
guerillas on his way to Soult, says that he 
would rather have fought a battle every day 
than to ride as he did from Madrid to Santiago. 
As a volunteer on the staff of the vanguard 
and of Marshal Soult, he participated in the 
campaign in Portugal. Soult attacked the 
formidable line which defended Oporto, the 
second town of Portugal, situated on the Douro. 
The storming of Oporto was a terrible affair; 
the bridge over the Douro 
horrible carnage. Marshal Soult succeeded, by 
a few acts of great severity, in saving the town 
from pillage. He remained in Oporto forty- 
two days, entered into communication with the 
Bishop of Braga and some Portuguese of dis- 
tinction, and made them understand that Na- 
poleon did not wish to annex Portugal to 
Spain; Portugal was to remain independent. 

‘* He advised them to exercise some pressure on 
the Emperor, so as to obtain from him the au- 
thorization to throw off the yoke of the family 
of Braganza; and as the Bishop of Braga, very 
influential in the country, saw nothing to hin- 
der Marshal Soult from himself becoming the 
sovereign of this rich country, he invited Gen. 
Ricard to throw money to the people of Oporto, 
and to incite it to cry, ‘ Viva el Rey Nicolas.’” 
Soult’s projects did not, however, please some 
of his subordinates; two colonels were even ac- 
cused of being in communication with the Eng- 
lish General, Arthur Wellesley. 

One day Soult sent for Bigarré and said to 
him: 


ras the scene of a 


‘*T am in the most embarrassing position. I 
have before me twenty thousand Englishmen 
who are in want of nothing. A Portuguese 
corps of as many men is on its way to cross the 
Douro. Gen. Silveira, with twenty-five thou 
sand men, is behind me; the whole Portuguese 
population waits only for a signal to join all 
these armies. I am without communication 
with Spain, and, if I credit the rumors in cir- 
culation, the French Army has been obliged to 
evacuate the Peninsula. In thisstate of things, 
not being able to remain at Uporto, I have de- 
termined to retreat to Spain.” 
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The retreat was difficult. Soult fortunately | two interesting paragraphs in the Nati June 
met Marshal Ney at Luzo. At Madrid, Bi- | 28 concerning a MS. of Tallevrand discovered 
garré saw Joseph Bonaparte, who everybody | among t! Hamilton papers—a diy at 
believed had been killed, and resumed his du- | opinion on the Fa t despat 
ties of aide-~le-camp. Marshal Victor, by his ‘certainly, Savs one pare 


victory of Medellin, had given a new 
power to Joseph, whom Bigarré f 


itase 


of 


ind holding 


a magnificent court. He accompanied him to 
Andalusia, and says that ‘the noble Andalu 
sians exhausted their invention to manifest 
their love and devotion to the new King of 
Spain; some sent him a dozen magniticent 
horses, others placed at the disposal of his 


Majesty their wives, their daug 


homes.” We are obliged to think that 





s, and thei: 


Bigarre 


had but a poor knowledge of the Spanish lan 
guage, and did not understand the true mean 
ing of the expression, so commonly used, ** a 
la disposicién de Usted He adds * The 
people, quite as effusive as the clergy and the 
noblemen, was beside itself for joy when it 
gazed upon the King every moment of the 
day. Jl se vautrait devant li as soon as it 
saw him on horseback in the streets, or at the 
baleony of the palace of the Alcazar Never 
theless, Bigarré could not help seeing a vague 


disquietude on the faces of the priests and the 


Pe che 


Paciencia.” 


monks. They sang the umn, 
with a low voice, ** 

Joseph visited Cadiz, Malaga, Granad 
in this military 
everywhere the same enthusiasn 
the guerilla 
vineces of the north. 


war continued in 


“The cueril 


promenade, he encour 


i, 


t 


all the 


but said 


and, 
ered 


Meanwhile 


pro 


is did more 


harm to the French troops than the regu 
lar armies throughout the Spanish war; it is 
certain that they assassinated no less than a 
hundred mena day. In tive years they thus 
killed 180,000 Frenchmen without having lost 


more than 25,000 men, for these und 
bands never fought in the oper 
they were more than five to on Phe 











las attacked chiefly the soldiers who came 
back from the hospitals and the sick soldiers 
who lagged behind the columns. Joseph often 
felt the uncertainty of his po One 
evening he had, on his uniform, his hat, his 
sword, his orders, at least eight mi ns’ wortl 
of diamonds, ‘* You see all this? s he to 
Bigarré. ‘Well, I would willingly at jor 
it, leave this tine palace and all its treasures, t 
go and live at Morfontaine as a Fret prince 
with my wife and children, rather than be a 
King of Spain without independer 

Independence was the dream of Joseph: | 
meant by it independence of his br Nays 
leon. The Emperor was willing to giv wns 
to his brothers, but he never ceased to treat 
them as subordinates, as his lieutenants; their 
armies were to be his armies, their treasury 
his treasury. The correspondet f Napoleon 
is extremely instructive on this t. On 
the whole, Napoleon was right: Jose, Louis, 
were nothing without him: thev we mere 
satellites; their power could not survive his 
power. They were but fig tnfs g 
drama in which Napoleon was t supre 
actor Posterity wil ure less than 
for the me hos t Emp 
ror, wh ht th [ a hu atties, 
and were to hi what the were % 
Charlemagne 

Y *y? ‘ 
Correspondence. 
TALLEYRAND AND RANDOLPH 

To THE Eprror oF THE Na x 

SI On m turn to E afte 











rk 


adequate defence of 


with the skilfull 
ph 


‘ 


a defence 


short w 





Conway I 


does not prove it so. and on that score I might 


be content to await still some argument against 


my position, as | have waited five vears since 
its publication As, however, vour justice 
will no doubt allow me space to plead against 
the summary sentence, | avail myself of the 


pportunity be 


affair is invested 


by the 


increased by 





lallevran 

















fion conjectures ‘If this opinion reached 
Washington, it is not strange that he should 
have cut loose from Randolph Rut permit 
ne to remind v is Washington reminded 
Randolph, that at was Rand bh wil cut 
loose from tf President. Le aise call y 
attention tf a letter ited in mv chapter on 
“Mr. W t f Julw SO. 17 It was writ 
ten by W tt, Secreta { the Treasury, t 
Hamilt New York, and proves that Ha 
Miuton Was Kept u nerance tl Listenece 
of the intercepted despatch until after the ex 
plosion ns v he i t have sul 
mitted tl espa t l vrarnxd until to 
late for anv t atter affect , 
Case Anotl \ to Ha t 
of Novem i wed a v of the 
Fauchet despat “ Was probably not i 
Hamilton's possess til t 
It is said in t} \ Ta vra < 1 
nion that ther Ss he reason for supposing 
that vas biass i Rand } R ¢ 
may be seen vl Ra } . 
that Tallevrand ul s is f i 
mosity towards 1} l vrand had 
b t from | a t roduction 
to the Se tary State (Raz appa 
rently ’ N having 
writte Know that anva if 8 paid 
to Tallevi , 1 le ffensive to Fra 
Randoly 1 not t! ntrod and 
bv his adv et slient i t ecelve 
Tallevrat whos s. indeed, not to have met 
anv memilx (over nt in Philadel 
phia, A lett the Due de Broglie’s Memoirs 
lalleyran ves his expectation of meet- 
ing the President, ar the disappointment 
l t fail to be humiliatir He was fully 
his exclusion was due to Ran 
lolph’s adv It was while still smarting 
nder this hun ation that Tallevrand wrote 
t tique on the Minister who had been the 
means of humiliation. Randolph had 
tad from purely public motives. and a mag- 
I s man would not allow any personal 
grieval to infl ce his criticism; but Talley 
Was without magnanimity; he is rightly 
; nee n tl Nat July 6, p. 16) an 
" t in itv, liv relentless, despicable 
LNneSs 
According to your abstract of Talleyrand’s 
tique Fauchet’s despatch, there are trace 
ble in it the characteristics ascribed to him in 
s eeding number of the Nation, just 


In my Life of Randolph, documentary 


evidence is given that Hamilton's honor 


was 
the secret of those who in Phi 


admitted t 


uleiphia were hunting down Randolph. His 
submission of the despatch to Talleyrand sug- 


gests that he was not satisfied about the treat- 
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ment of Randolph (who had done Hamilton a 
great personal service), Unfortunately Hamil- 
ton did not understand French, and Talleyrand 
was able to pay off the fallen Secretary, who 
had humiliated him, by reading into the Fau- 
chet despatch just what would turn a man of 
honor completely against Randolph. Assuming 
your résumé of Talleyrand’s manuscript to be 
correct, he boldly falsifies Fauchet’s despatch, 
making it incriminate Randolph on a point 
where it does not refer to Randolph at all. 
Talleyrand is thus summarized in the Nation 
on the point referred to: ‘‘ What these confes- 
sions [of Randolph] were, Fauchet does not di- 
rectly state; but he says they were of such a 
nature that they could not be made to Ran- 
dolph’s colleagues, who had a known bias for 
the Government and passions and interests with 
its chief. Is there a country on earth, says 
Talleyrand, where such confessions would not 
be regarded as a ministerial crime (délit) of the 
first order, etc.” One can imagine the horror 
of Hamilton at this evidence of a Cabinet Mi- 
nister concealing things from his colleagues be- 
cause of their loyalty to his and their chief 
(Washington) and to the Administration in 
which he holds high office! But there is not 
the shade of a shadow of any such statement 
in Fauchet’s despatch (which is printed verba- 
tim in my Life of Randolph, in the original 
French). There is not a sentence that by any 
interpretation could suggest that Randolph 
had concealed, or was concealing, anything 
from his colleagues. The statement of Talley- 
rand is a travesty of what Fauchet says about 
his own colleagues in the French Embassy, of 
whom there were two. He explains to his 
Government at Paris that he had not commu- 
nicated Randolph’s confidences to his (Fau- 
chet’s) colleagues (‘‘Je ne les ai point commu- 
niqués encore a mes collégues”), because of 
their bias, etc. Nothing is said of Randolph's 
colleagues, or of his or their ‘‘ chief.” On this 
pure falsification of Fauchet’s despatch is based 
Talleyrand’s only substantial charge of treach- 
ery against Randolph, and, having given cre- 
dit to it, I do not wonder that the Nation finds 
it making short work with my defence of Ran- 
dolph. 

As for what Talleyrand says about the 
‘‘overtures,” alleged by Fauchet to have been 
made to him by Randolph, there appears no- 
thing at all which affects my statements on 
that point. Granting that they were made 
(preposterous as the supposition seems), it is 
mere assumption to call them ‘corrupt propo- 
sitions.” That begs the question. They would 
not necessarily be any more corrupt than the 
overtures made by our patriotic fathers to 
France for money to defeat the English. 

I hope, in the near future, to bring all ques- 
tion of Randolph, based on Fauchet’s despatch, 
to an end, by the publication of extracts from 
the documents already alluded to as discovered 
since my ‘Life of Randolph’ appeared. There 
are other despatches of Fauchet, the most im- 
portant being those intercepted along with No. 
10, for which Randolph inquired so anxiously, 
and for which many have searched. I could 
not, even if prepared, deal with these docu- 
ments at the close of a letter already needing 
your indulgence, but add my conviction that 
had they not been suppressed by Randolph's 
pursuers (who had them in Philadelphia), their 
whole case against him would have been 
quashed. Fauchet bitterly confessed his dis- 
covery that Randolph’s ‘ précieuses confes- 
sions” were all pretended. 

Moncure D, Conway, 
Lonpoy, August 29, 1893. 





{It would require more space than we 
can now afford to show that we spuke ad- 
visedly.—Ep. NATION. | 





THE ‘*RUINS” OF JAMESTOWN, VA. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: A gentleman formerly of Dayton, Ohio, 
now a resident on the banks of James River, 
has become the owner of the site of James City, 
the first port in English North America. With 
commendable energy he has built a new steam- 
boat wharf, improved the old Ambler planta- 
tion house, and given the old graveyard to an 
Antiquarian Society. Last month a newspa- 
per writer possessing the peculiar gift of Capt. 
John Smith of seeing what no one else ever 
saw, reported that there had recently been dis- 
covered several long and narrow brick passage- 
ways under the earth, supposed to be used by 
the early colonists as hiding-places from the 
Indians. The manager of improvements at 
Jamestown, contradicting this Munchausen 
story in the Virginia Gazette, printed at Wil- 
liamsburg, writes: ‘‘ Let us have the truth re- 
garding Jamestown and nothing but the truth.” 

The truth is, there are no ruins of old James- 
town visible. The ruins seen by the traveller 
as he ascends the James River are of a fortifi- 
cation that was above the town. An old earthen 
fort in the town was demolished more than 
two hundred years ago. Francis Moryson (also 
written Morrison), as agent for Virginia in the 
days of Gov. Berkeley, went to England and 
applied for aid to build a fort, but was unsuc- 
cessful. After the attack by Dutch ships-of- 
war an association was formed and a contract 
made with Drummond and Howe to build a 
defence. On the 27th of May, 1673, in conse- 
quence of a complaint made to the General 
Court, the contractors mentioned that they had 
brought bricks to the site, but had not com- 
menced the work. Clayton, the Rector of 
Jamestown, as late as 1686 refers to the new 
defences in a letter to Robert Boyle, the philo- 
sopher. He writes that ‘“‘they have built a 
silly sort of fort, that is a brick wall in the 
shape of a half moon, that seems little better 
than to shoot wild ducks or geese.” 

Additions were made by Gov. Andros; and 
James Blair, who, after Clayton’s return to 
England, became Rector, and whose name is 
inseparably associated with the founding of 
William and Mary College in 1697, wrote that 
the fortifications were above the town. His 
words alluding to Andros were: 


‘*He has thrown away a great deal of money 
in raising an old fort at Jamestown, and in 
building a powder-house, and in making a 
platform for great guns. I never heard one 
man that pretended to understand anything of 
fortifications, that upon sight of these works 
did not ridicule or condemn them as good for 
nothing, but to spend muney. ‘The guns are so 
placed that they are no defence of the town, 
which, being much lower in the river, might 
be taken by the enemy's shipping without re- 
ceiving the least assistance.” 


EDWARD D. NEILL. 
St. PauL, MINN., September 4, 1893, 





NILE CORVEE AND EGYPTIAN PRISONS. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: On July 16, the Pall Mall Gazette pub- 
lished an interview with Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff, 
in reference to that question of the Nile corvée 
which was discussed in the Nation of April 21 
and November 17 of last year. It challenged 
me to show that this forced, unfed, and unpaid 
labor existed, at any rate ina form which was 





in any sense a hardship. ‘‘ Mr. Cope White 
house claims that we have in no wise abolished 
the corrée; but he will find it hard to get round 
Sir Colin Moncrieff’s evidence,” To this I re 
sponded that I had no intention of trying to 
‘‘get round” the statement of the former 
Under-Secretary of State for Public Works in 
Egypt, and said, quoting verbatim the sum- 
mary given by Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff : 

‘It is absolutely false to say that, ‘distinct 
from the corvée and entirely independent of it, 
there obtains in Egypt asystem of voluntary 
State labor, organized entirely by the villagers 
themselves, who do their work ungrudgingly 
and in a patriotic spirit’; the whole subject is 
regulated by the Khedivial decree of August 6, 
1885, 


passed on the demand of Sir C. Scott- 
Moncrieff himself.” 


Now, could there be more conclusive proof 
of the shameless effrontery and impudent false- 
hood of the assertion that the Nile corvée isa 
form of voluntary and patriotic service, glad- 
ly rendered in true fraternal spirit, than the 
following quotations from the English organ in 
Cairo, the Egyptian Gazette, August 16, 1893? 

“The corvée labor for watching the Nile 
banks was called out yesterday.” ‘‘ We hear 
that the prisons are now fullagain. An addi- 
tional strain on the resources of the prisons has 
been furnished in former years by the men 
who are sentenced to imprisonment for refus- 
ing to conform to the regulations in force for 
providing labor for watching the Nile banks. 
These men have been sent in, from fifty to one 
hundred at a time, to the Mooderiyeh [provin- 
cial] prisons. Provision for the contravention 
cases [misdemeanors] in connection with the 
corvée will have to be made this year inde- 
pendently of the Mooderiyeh prisons, which 
are incapable of accommodating the extra num- 
bers resulting from this cause.” 

As the result of my efforts, payment of half 
wages (10 cents a day) is to be made in two 
districts. Let no one be deceived. Out of one 
hundred thousand ‘“ free” inhabitants of 
Egypt compelled to work for three months, 
not two thousand will get any wages at all. 
Apply this text toa score of other pretended 
reforms, and the value of an Englishman’s evi- 
dence as to what he claims to have done in 
Egypt will be treated with the scorn it deserves. 
England wishes to be deceived, decipiatur ; 
but that does not apply to America. 

CopE WHITEHOUSE. 

Lonpon, September 4, 1593. 








Notes. 





Forps, HowarRD & HULBERT will shortly issue 
‘The Pilgrim in Old England: Being a Review 
of the History, Present Condition, and Outlook 
of the Independent (Congregational) Churches 
in England,’ by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D. 

‘The Speeches and Addresses of William 
McKinley’ is in the press of D. Appleton & 
Co., who announce also ‘The Gilded Man (El 
Dorado), and Other Pictures of the Spanish 
Occupancy of America,’ by A. F. Bandelier; 
‘General Johnston,’ by Robert M. Hughes, in 
the ‘‘Great Commanders” series; ‘The Personal 
Recollections of Werner von Siemens’; ‘The 
Bronté Family in Ireland,’ by Dr. William 
Wright; ‘The Development of Mind in the 
Child,’ by Prof. W. Preyer, of Jena; ‘ The Cre- 
dentials of Science the Warrant of Faith,’ by 
Prof. Josiah P. Cooke; ‘Miniatures from Bal- 
zac’s Masterpieces,’ selected by F. T. Hill and 
S. P. Griffin; and ‘ Duffels,’ a new story by 
Edward Eggleston. 

Pegasus in harness is perhaps too violent a 
metaphor, but a delicate talent engaged upon 
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piece-work-—that is the impression one receives 
from the dainty little volume, called * Picture 
and Text,’ in which the Harpers have reprinted 
some half-dozen short essays by Henry James 
With two exceptions. they are strictly of the 
obligato sort—magazine articles on artists, in 
tended as accompanimevts to a selection of 
their works or to an engraved portrait, an in- 
troduction to the catalogue of a special exhibi- 
tion, etc. It has never been Mr. James's me- 
thod to say bluntly what he thinks, and here 
we have again the leisurely circumlocution, 
the unfinished hints at meanings, the maze of 
parentheses, the pretty choice of words, that 
mark the master’s technic. The danger of this 
habit of writing around a subject—of the art 
of not saying it—to the writer himself is ob- 
How far it may lead him even from 
grammar is shown in a remarkable sentence on 
page 49, where, in thelabyrinth of clauses, Mr. 
James absolutely forgets that his subject is 
‘*the eighteenth century,” and couples with it 
the verb ‘‘are.” 

‘Clear Round’ (London: 8S. Low, Marston & 
Co.), by E. A. Gordon, consists apparently of 
letters written by a mother to her children 
during ajourney around the world. They are 
marred by the constant endeavor to enforce 
some religious truth in connection with the de- 
scriptions of strange scenes. The information, 
too, is sometimes very queer. For instance, 
writing of the muskrat, Mrs. Gordon 
“Chicago, on the south of Lake Michigan, 
means the ‘city of the skunk,’ and there the 
rats are so powerful that they have tunnelled 
through the marble wainscots and floors of the 
City Hall” (p. 33). The water of Lake Supe- 
rior is *‘so intensely cold that if a ship foun- 
ders the passengers have little chance of life, 
for they are instantly benumbed™ (p. 28). The 
‘* firewater ” with which the Americans have 
‘* killed off thousands ” 
ture of rum, tobacco, vitriol, and bluestone ™ 
(p. 37). The chief advantage of the projected 
railway from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay is that 
by this route it is ‘‘ fifteen thousand miles near- 
er Liverpool than by New York” (p. 4). 
Grizzly and cinnamon “ bears’ forelegs being 
shorter than their bind, they escape pursuit 
by turning somersaults down hill and rolling 
themselves into a ball” (p. 81). The account of 
Japan, though not so entertaining as that of 
this country, is well written, and offers many 
attractive pictures of out-of-door life in that 
land. Thechapterson China, India, and Egypt 
tell an old story and will hardly awaken much 
interest. There are a few fair illustrations. 
and an inserted map of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

‘Round the Black Man’s 
burgh: W. Blackwood & Sons), by Zélie Col- 
vile, F.R.G.S., is a bright, chatty account of 
an unusual journey. Starting from Suez, this 
lady went as far as Zanzibar in coasting 
steamers which touched at various ports in 
Asia and Africa. Suakin was being besieged by 
Osman Digna, and this made the two or three 
days’ stay there somewhat From 
Zanzibar Mrs. Colvile sailed to the east coast of 
Madagascar and crossed the island by way of 
the capital. The description of this part of 
the journey forms by far the most interesting 
chapter of the book. 
the methods of travelling, the paths, the na- 
tives, are delineated with great vivacity, as is 
also a strange ceremony in the palace, the 
Feast of the Bath, during which the Queen is 
supposed to bathe in the presence of her peo- 
ple. Mrs. Colvile lays much stress on the pe- 
culiar mixture of civilization and barbarity 
among the Hovas, the ruling race in Madagas 


vious. 


says: 


of Indians, is a ‘* mix- 


Garden’ (Edin- 


exciting 


The pecular scenery, 








car. When she gets upon the more familiar 
ground of Kimberley and Pretoria, the interest 
of her narrative naturally slackens, but it re 
Vives again when she reaches the west coast of 
the continent. Here she visited some of the most 
interesting ports, going as far south as the Ga 


boon River her a 
ittle that 


is encouraging, so far as the negroes are con 


As Was to be exp» ted, 
count, especially of Liberia, contains 
cerned. There is an excellent 1 
one of Central Madagascar 


ite map and 
The Librairies-[mprimeries R 
have brought out ne of Victor 
Hugo's ‘ Toute la Lyre,’ not a very happy title. 
Happity this is the last of the ser 
it 
posthumous volumes, the | 


Paris 


inles 


another volut 


ies, though by 
of the 


literary exe 


no Means, is to be feared, the last 
weirs 
cutors having apparently resolved to publish 
every line of Hugo's manuscript they can find 
ume that 
adds to our knowledge of Hugoas a manor that 


Phere 


There is nothing in the present v 


presents him in any new aspect asa poet 


is not even anything equal to some of the se 
cond-best pieces in * Les Contemplations*; and 
since nothing will be added to the poet's 


fame by the verses here collected, 
he 
mania Which Brunetiére has named ** 
de Vinédit.” 

The publishing house of Charpentier started, 


their pub 


lication can accounted for only by the 
la fureur 


two or three years ago, a series of novels it 


tended to be so absolutely pure that they might 


be read even by young girls. Some very charm 


ing volumes have appeared in this series, and 


its success has apparently stirred rival pub- 
lishers to emulation. It is now thought desira 


ble to have a home literature which shall rival 


the rich literature of England—if possible 
The ‘if’ is significant, as the perusal of 
‘Cour Fermé, by C. Troussart, in Armand 
Colin & Cie.’s collection for voung unmarried 
women, will prove. It is the ordinary Frencl 
novel of married life toned down so far tha 


the heroine is actually pure and entertains 
merely a platonic affection for another gentle 
man than her husband. But scenes and inci 
dents are much the same as in t linarv 1 
mance of the day, and the morality of the 
book is not easily discernib! Possibly it 
lurks somewhere, deftly concealed by art 

A “History of Elections in the American 


Colonies“ is contributed to the Columbia Col 





lege series of studies by Mr. Cortlandt Bist 
op. The subject is sufficiently technical. but 
Mr. Bishop has collected many tails wh 
have color as well as signitica the stu 
dent of our political development 

The study of the Basque languag is not 
yet obtained recognition at an er 
sities either abroad or on this ntinent 
Some scholars have taken it wy rectior 
with other linguistic work v few have 
given it concentrated or ntinuous attentior 
One of these fewis Mr. ES. D . who has 


recently published at Alencon a small p 








phlet, ‘The Basque Verb Found Detir 
The whole work, of this is butas 
portion—another portion appea t 
I is for ISu } INVl—is a 
¢ Rasq 
pia all 
t a Rex 
P — 
nh . € i 
is Wit 
t xt a i 
: Ww ts of Cal 
wi la ar 
I great 
} eXity f vert .AS) akes it a 
way, the open-sesa to the AnwuACe Mr 





~~ 
Dodgsen's work, when npleted, will be of ux 
little value to the Basg student 
Inthe Huarrard Graduates’ Magarin t 
September, tirst number of the second volume, 
the most notable paper is President Walker's 
Phi Beta Kappa address of June last, on Col 


lege Athletics 


soldier's view f 


it takes what we may call a 


the advantages of the pecu 


liar physical and moral discipline of our ex 

lege sports, whil irjously belittling the co 

lege ideals of Gen. Walker's own rati 

which fought with him in the civil war 
These men are generally held to have acquit 
ted themselves pretty well without the aid of 
tournaments and * records,” and it is not just 
to say that with them ‘ speech-making, ce 
bating, or fine writing were [was] the be-all 
and the end-all of college training Their 
object in going to college was the cultivation 


its own sake, and 
thre 


aim was not due to the 


of the intellect tly for 


the 


uit 


primat 
this is still 
of ¢ 


* transece 


noblest excuse for eXistence 


Hieges. Such an 


ndentali sentia 


smi 


this or the preceding 


century, but 


Wholesome unbroken tradition from the 
ginning of our colleges. It is 
the 


have reversed 
by 


will soon 


natural order of thi 


that, Gien. Walker's own confe 


be fairly a question whether the let 


ters B.A. in the college degree stand more for 
Arts or for 


Bachelor of Bachelor 


Gen. Walker points out two evil 


in 


thy 


is 





thought 
an i i ~ 


law and the Eng 


ibject % the historical 


“ontrasts 
ind sealed 
to Fre 
at No 

They 
trerman, 
an Eng- 


half of the States inthe Union 


re cities of over 20,000 in- 





habitants than are to be found in Massachu 
setts. This fact is not readily apparent from the 

nsus bulletins thus far issued, as in none of 
them ar ties having a less population than 
25.000 ranged according to their populational 
rank. The fact is also so surprising that few 
persons will believe it without proof But 
there is place at all with so many inhabi 
tants as 4.000) in nine States, viz.. Vermont, 
I ia, Mississippi, Nevada, Montana, Idaho, 
Wy ng, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
Nine States again have each no more than one 
town numbering over 20,000 people. Those 


States are New Hampshire 
West \ North 
Carolina, L Arkansas, 


Four other States. viz.. Maine. 


Delaware, Mary 
South 
Oregon 
Nebraska, Co- 
and Washington, count each only two 
These 
amount to twenty-two, 
that is, to half the whole number of the United 
States, and seventeen is the total of their cities 


irginia, Carolina, 


uisiana, and 


POrado, 


ties that have passed the 20,000 limit. 


three classes of States 
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with each a census upwards of 20,000. Twenty 
such cities, however, are in the roll of Massa- 
chusetts. These are Boston, Worcester, Low- 
ell, Fall River, Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, 
Springfield, New Bedford, Somerville, Holyoke, 
Salem, Chelsea, Haverhill, Brockton, Taunton, 
Gloucester, Newton, Malden, Fitchburg. Three 
cities of this size, and no more, appear in the 
census of Virginia, viz., Richmond, Norfolk, 
and Petersburg. 


—This comparison is too suggestive to need 
any remark concerning the strange distribution 
of our people, and the modern trend to urban 
residence, preéminently in manufacturing, 
free, commercial States and those long settled. 
It is further worth notice that the twenty 
cities just mentioned in Massachusetts are a 
larger number than can be discovered in any 
other State, though five States have a larger 
census. Whilethe population of Massachusetts 
is three-fourths of a million less than half that 
of New York, her cities of the 20,000 class are 
more by two; those in Pennsylvania are only 
sixteen, those in Ohio ten, in Illinois seven, in 
Missouri four. Bulletin No. 116, in which cities 
are set down according to population, stops 
at No. 124, La Crosse, the smallest over 25,000. 
If continued to the smallest over 20,000, like 
that of 1880, it would have enabled us to com- 
pare the growth of the decade much more easi#- 
ly. To know the relative size of cities is most 
important. Every town likes to think itself 
equal to its superiors and superior to its equals, 
and no vulgar error is more rife. The most 
effectual cure for such ‘‘thinking of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think,” is to 
ascertain how many towns in the country are 
larger than our own, and what town is next 
smaller and next larger than that. 


—The Training School for Nurses in Kyoto, 
Japan, is one of the best enterprises instituted 
and maintained by the American missionaries. 
Its seventh annual report has lately reached 
us, and we see at once that the work has passed 
beyond the stage of experiment. The text of 
thirty pages is reinforced by nine full-page 
reproductions of photographs showing the 
grounds, edifices, floor plans, the front page of 
the Doshisha Hospital Messenger, and, in one 
group, the Committee, staff, pupils, and em- 
ployees. The veteran medical missionary of 
nearly twenty years of service, and profound 
student of Buddhism, John C. Berry, is in 
charge, but the best work in training the Japa- 
nese women is done by Miss Eliza Talcott. 
Abandoning the old and visionary idea of 
quickly converting the Japanese nation en 
masse, the purpose is now to thoroughly trans- 
form the individual. In the hospital connected 
with the Doshisha University patients are 
treated (and the medical and surgical statistics 
are here given); but, besides the influence that 
may be exerted upon them while in the wards, 
the various alumni of nurses and nursed are 
kept in unity of purpose (doshisha) by the Hos- 
pital Messenger. This newspaper is devoted to 
hygiene, practical nursing in the home, hos- 
pital news, religious instruction, temperance, 
whereabouts of the nurses, etc. Candidates 
for the School of Nurses must be at least twenty- 
two years of age, measured by Western style, 
which means from the day of birth, and not 
from January 1, or New Year’s day. After a 
month of probation and examination in the 
fundamentals of a plain education, the candi- 
date, if quick in perception and careful in ob- 
servation, is matriculated. The curriculum is 
one that satisfies very rigid requirements. The 
students take solemnly a modified form of the 
Hippocratic oath. Of the thirty-six graduates 





of the school, some have married or died, but 
twenty-six are still active nurses, unable to 
supply fully the demand for their services. A 
study of the twenty or more faces of the young 
women in the present classes, arrayed in their 
snowy caps, aprons, and dresses, is very sug- 
gestive, and helps to confirm the almost im- 
pregnable optimism of those who have been 
educationally connected with the Japanese. A 
class of ten was graduated in June. The hos- 
pital treated over a thousand more cases than 
in the previous year. We notice that except 
two missionary clergymen on the Advisory 
Committee, and two American ladies, all the 
members of the staff, employees, and com- 
mittee, are Japanese, among whom are several 
graduates of American universities. Besides 
the voluntary work of the nurses in district and 
village evangelization, it is becoming a feature 
of some of the native Christian churches to 
employ a district nurse as part of the organized 
work of the congregation in practical religion. 


—The question of an elevated stage in the 
early Greek theatre cannot be considered set- 
tled by the completed report of the excavations 
at Megalopolis which have lately appeared in 
an elaborately illustrated quarto. This theatre 
is interesting for various reasons, and particu- 
larly because it was supposed to afford evi- 
dence of a fourth-century stage, elevated four 
or five feet above the level of the orchestra. 
No remains of such a stage are found; but its 
existence, or at least the use of a temporary 
wooden platform, was inferred from the archi- 
tectural conditions. Mr. Ernest Gardner still 
adheres to this opinion, but his coadjutor, Mr. 
Loring, adds a final note in which he declares 
that the technical evidence for a fourth-cen- 
tury stage derived from marks of tooling in 
the various structures of the building, does not 
seem to him so conclusive as he had supposed 
when he signed the report. Since, therefore, 
the two experts who are most familiar with 
the technical evidence disagree, the matter re- 
mains sub lite. A curious exception is found 
in the later proscenium at Megalopolis (which 
the excavators have called the ‘‘ proscenium 
of Vitruvius”) to the ordinary rule in Greek 
theatres. The proscenium here has no central 
door, no exit upon the orchestra, and is the 
solitary instance known in which this defi- 
ciency occurs. Dr. Dérpfeld has hitherto 
maintained that the central door in the prosce- 
nium clearly served as an exit for the actors 
upon the level of the orchestra, and that the 
object of the proscenium wall was therefore 
simply as a scenic background, not, as Mr. 
Haigh and many others suppose, to support an 
elevated stage. The English excavators point 
to the proscenium at Megalopolis as an im- 
portant exception, tending to show that Vitru- 
vius was correct in his surprising statement 
that the Greek stage, or Aoyeiov, was not less 
than ten or twelve feet high. 


—A small pamphlet by Mr. Edward Capps 
of the Chicago University gives a very clear 
résumé of the many opinions which have been 
advanced in connection with the Greek stage, 
and discusses a new interpretation which Mr. 
Louis Dyer has lately given to this much 
vexed passage of Vitruvius. Mr. Dyer quotes 
the commentary of Fra Giocondo, a Florentine 
architect, writing about the year 1500 A. p., 
and deduces from his diagrams and from the 
language of the Roman architect the conclu- 
sion that Vitruvius conceived of the Greek 
theatre as having a long narrow proscenium 
or masked front, from the centre of which 
projected a narrow movable platform for 
actors (the pulpitum, or Aoyetov), to which he 





wrongly gave the same height as the pro- 
scenium. Such a platform of a moderate 
height has been suggested by many scholars, 
and would be a convenient solution of a per- 
plexing problem. Mr. Capps holds, however, 
that Mr. Dyer’s understanding of Giocondo is 
strained and improbable, and one cannot help 
agreeing with him in this belief. Mr. Capps 
concludes that there is no other way of under- 
standing Vitruvius than as meaning what Mr. 
Haigh and most scholars have actually taken 
him to mean, viz., that the Greek stage was 
ten or twelve feet high, and consequently that 
the actors performed on a perilous ledge, vary- 
ing from six to twelve feet in width. Mr. 
Capps dares to call this ‘‘a discreditable blun- 
der.” From so irreverent an accusation Vitru- 
vius may, perhaps, shield himself behind the 
proscenium at Megalopolis. 








A TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


English History for American Readers. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of 
‘Young Folks’ History of the United States,’ 
and Edward Channing, Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard University. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1893. 

Mr.‘ JOHN FISKE has already contributed no 

little towards making the general public un- 

derstand the significance for universal history 
of the great political experiment in which this 
country is engaged; and it is as an attempt to 
prepagate another great idea—the continuity 
of English and American history—that the 
book which has just appeared from Col. Hig- 
ginson and Prof. Channing calls most loudly 
for our attention. The authors justly remark 
in their preface that since ‘it is not the prac- 
tice of American readers, old or young, to give 
to English history more than a very limited 
portion of their hours of study,” ‘such read- 
ers will use their time to the best advantage if 
they devote it mainly to those events in Eng- 
lish annals which have had the most direct in- 
fluence on the history and institutions of our 
own land.” Accordingly they ‘‘ have boldly 
ventured to modify in their narrative the ac- 
customed scale of proportion.” They have 
done wisely. We may go further and add that 
the very fact that they are not themselves Eng- 
lishmen gives them a certain aloofness, a cer- 
tain independence in their view of recent 
events, such as those who are connected with 
either of the great English political parties 
find it hard to maintain. The book may there- 
fore be of value to Englishmen, as well as to 
Americans, as expressing the opinion of intel- 
ligent outsiders. The gift is here given them 
of seeing themselves as others see them—for 
instance, in regard to the Irish Land Laws. 
Excellent, however, as the work is in con- 
ception, one could wish that the execution had 
been such as to arouse more enthusiasm. One 
could wish that the style were more vigorous: 
that there were more glow, more move 
ment, more consecutive interest in the pages. 

As the elimination of the unimportant has gone 

so far, one could wish that it had gone further 

—that no fact had been mentioned simply be- 

cause it was important, unless the context 

showed why it was important. Yet the merits 
of the work are so considerable, the reputation 
of its authors so high, the mechanical execu- 
tion of the book, and especially the illustra- 
tions, so attractive, that it is certain’ to be 
widely used. Not that it is quite evident for 
whom it is intended. The preface speaks of 

‘‘readers old or young”; and there are occa- 

sional reflections above the youthful mind, 
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But the scanty space given to the explanation 
of principles, and the simplicity of the lan- 
guage, which occasionally even condescends to 
the phraseology of the nursery, lead one to con 
clude that, like the earlier work of one of its 
authors, it is addressed to *‘ young folks.” It 
would, indeed, be a pity if it should prevent 
the use among those at all capable of benefit- 
ing by them of either Gardiner’s * Student’s 
History’ or Green’s ‘Short History.’ The 
first of these is the thoughtful journeywork of 
a man who, in his own period, the seventeenth 
century, is areally great historian; the second 
is at any rate literature. Neither contains 
much that the intelligent young man about to 
enter college ought to find unintelligible; and 
he will have no difficulty himself in adapting 
what he finds there to the needs of an Ameri- 
can. 

This history, however, of Messrs. Higginson 
and Channing will doubtless find its way into 
the hands of thousands of young folks; and as 
that is so, and the publisher will certainly be 
bringing out further editions, it will be well to 
call the attention of the authors to a number of 
blemishes which in an ordinary school- book one 
would pass over without notice. And first—to 
get over the most distasteful part of the task— 
concerning a certain number of mistakes in 
unessential matters of fact. ‘‘The head’”’—we 
must understand the ecclesiastical head, for 
the sovereign is the head—‘‘the head of the 
Church of England” has not ‘‘ever since” 
Augustine’s time ‘‘ had a palace” at Canter- 
bury (p. 16); his palace is at Lambeth. If the 
Conqueror ‘‘inscribed the names of the Nor- 
man knights who fought” at Hastings ‘‘ on” 
Battle Abbey (p. 25), that is a fact quite un- 
known to Mr. Freeman. To state that Edward 
I. ‘*confirmed the charters” at Ghent ‘ with 
the additional promise that he would not /ay a 
tax without the common consent of the nation” 
(p. 54), makes the King concede more than he 
did, and ignores the distinction which Dr. 
Stubbs has dwelt on between the language of 
the real Confirmatio and thai of the document 
known as De tallagio non coneedendo. It is 
inacurate to say that ‘‘the English navy has 
been powerful and famous ever since” Henry 
V. (p. 81), and inconsistent with the truer state- 
ment (p. 132) that at the time of the Armada 
‘*England had nothing properly to be called a 
navy.” Cranmer was not appointed archbishop 
of Canterbury after Warham ‘resigned” (p. 
104), but upon Warham’s death. ** Six statutes, 
called the Six Acts, passed in 1589” (p. 108) in- 
stead of the ‘‘ act of the Six Articles”—already 
corrected in the index—should not be allowed 
to remain in the text. the 
Marian martyrs, was not a bishop (p. 117), but 
a canon of St. Paul's. 

Then there are a few passages which, defen- 
sible in themselves, are pretty sure to lead the 
average young reader astray. The first would 
perhaps hardly matter. In telling the story of 
Alfred and the cakes our authors say: 

, . She said to him, according te an old bal- 
ad— 


‘There, don’t you see the eakes on fire! 
Then wherefore turn them not,’ ete. (p 1S). 


togers, one of 


The youthful mind will be apt to think that 
these are the actual words of an old ballad, 
while, as a matter of fact, they are Mr. Free- 
man’s own verse translation of a Latin distich 
which he conjectures to be based upon a bal- 
lad. He will be a clever boy, also, who under 
stands the statement that each gild ** tock full 
charge of all goods made by its members” 
(p. in a correct sense. Sadly mistaken 


40) 


would the reader be who drew from the words 
‘““Nor would Elizabeth consent to the mar- 
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riage of the clergy” (p. 128) the natural con 
clusion that during her reign it was not allow- 
ed. 


tro] of Canada in its own hands, and by mere- 


‘Parliament still has the substantial con- | 


ly passing an act can any day alter this whole | 


arrangement,” ¢. e., the present self-govern 
ment (p. 290), is true in much the same sense 
as it would be tosay that the Electoral Col 
lege could in choosing a 
President, or that the Queen could employ her 
power of veto. And, to fall back once more 


exercise freedom 


on trifles, to describe army purchase as ‘the | 


system of allowing officers to choose their own | 


will 
call up the picture of ensigns leaping into ma 


rank by purchasing a commission” (p. 320 


jorities, and lieutenants suddenly becoming 


colonels; and the miserable system was not 
quite so bad as that. 
From these we pass to a number of state 


ments which are perfectly clear in themselves, 
and for of ground can be 
shown, but which we may not be without hope 
that the authors will see their way to modify 
on further ec As before, 
take them in the orderin which they 


Which some sort 


msideration, we will 
occur, 
without regard to their relative importance 
That the ancient ** Britons were 
and raised large crops of grain” (p. 4) would 
seem, to put it moderately, 
general statement, when we remember the con 
trast which Cesar expressly draws between the 
inhabitants of ‘‘the maritime and the 
rest of the population. We must not quarrel 
with the statement that, the English 
tribes settled down, ‘*‘the affairs of the town 


part” 
when 


ship were arranged at a meeting of the male 
freeholders” (p. 18), for that deli 


ple view of constitutional and social antiquities 


ghtfully sim 


good farmers | 


a somewhat too | 


has of late become the accepted creed of the | 
text-book writers, and still occupies the field ; 


but we may criticise the further 


that, ‘‘after Christianity was introdt 


statement 
wed, this 


‘town-moot’ or ‘town-meeting’ ¢ charge of 


the religious affairs too, and did this under the | 


name of ‘ parish’” (p. 14). Probably the town- 


ship area became for ecclesiastical purposes the | 


parish, but it is not till very long ‘after Chris 
tianity was introduced” that there is any evi 
lence of the town-meeting * taking charge” of 
‘religious affairs.” To lay down that ‘at first 
the freemen had a right to attend the me 
f the Witenagemot™ (p. 15), thor 
the teeth of Stu 


scholars 


tings 


h loval to 








Freeman, is in whose 


judgment most certainly now at 


quiesce. Then, the balance-of-trade idea seems | 
a little antedated (p. 74), and the distinction 
between the earlier and later Middle Ages in 


that respect not sufficiently borne in mind 
‘*Henry IV. was really a usurper 





merely as being the King elects 
ment” (p 


77), and **the Duke of York's right 


to the English crown was better than that of 
the reigning king” (p. 4), are surprisingly 
Legitimist utterances, and will puzzle the 


young folks who have duly perpended the 
tum that, by the manner of Richard the Sec- 


ond's fall, *‘ it was established that the 


might depose the King if it wished pn. 2 
The evils of ‘“‘maintenance™ and ‘livery, 
closely connected as they were, st not be 
absolutely identified with one anot! ason } 
hs The account given (p. 8 the signifi 
‘ance of the restriction in the reign of Henry 
VI. of the right of suffrage to forty-shilling 
freeholders follows Green with fidelity ; but it 
might be well to reconsider it in the light of 
Stubbs’s discussion of the point. The explana 
tion of Puritanism (p iwells y on the 
Vestiarian Controversy, and hardly brings in 
to sufticient prominence the question of church 
government. From the reference to the ‘dis 





regarding ” of the Petition of Right (p. U7 
and the use of the word “tax” without expla 
nation (p. V4), we gather that our authors 


Mr 
as to the adroit but scarce 


have failed to follow Giardiner’s argument 
ly justifiable conten 


tion of the parliamentary opposition concern 


ing tunnage and poundage The Resolution 
of 10 as to religion our authors limit to a 
declaration against the introducers of * new 
ceremonies ” (p. 157), and of course the sturdy 
common sense of American young folks will 
sympathize with the opposition ; but the per 


sons actually condemned were ‘“ whosoever 
shall bring in tanerati in religion, or by fa 
vour seek to extend or introduce Popery o1 
irminianism or other opinions disagreeing 
from the true and orthodox church and no 
narrative approaches completeness which does 
not explain the extent to which the churel 


movement which the Puritans opposed was 
with all its faults, a movement towards great 
er intellectual freedom The second word 


attention of Methodist readers 

Two paragraphs which need more than a 
word of criticisin we have kept te the last. To 
state the characteristics of the relzn of Elizabeth 


is a crucial test for an historian, and Messrs 


Higginson 





and Channing have not been nota 
bly successful The passage runs 

“Elizabeth gave to England a ng period 
of comparative peace, at a time when t 
invent sa ; ‘ ertes & ? f 
com s ut while England's 
ial i s i th sf 
st efi ‘ f s th ™~ T t lig n 

“his mm «i f growt!l als e 
abled i t take that rl a 
mae arts of peace i sAe Aas 
erer since t Elizabeth's reign, too, 
is renowned as the tune of Shakespeare and the 
other writers of the Golden Ave of English 
literature Vu rfant, 3 haps, than 
the j } <8 the se te sa vif S 
including lterat s th 
rienitnistrate f the Cove t ' 

One would like to know what great u 
ventions wel Can x ‘ amd = the 
printing-press be rt ant If s } Olo 
xv is somewhat at fault The u ed contrast 
betWeen Wa and merce s ent witl 








it is stk ul } eth’s ti 
Spain, indeed, suffered, but Frat s recov 
ered: and it was to tlte wars of y which 
nabled it t nquer the Portuguese East In 
es, that Holland owed in great measure its 
Mmercial greatness That England did not 
take and retain” a lead in commerce is suffi 
iently proved by Adam Smith's celebrated 
bservation with regard to the position of the 
Dutch at the date of the Navigation Act. And 
t would be t to hear what were the 
forms in the administration that can be com- 
pared f mportance with the glorious new 





t f English literature 
ther sentences to which we referred are 
mong the last in the book, and occur in a pa- 


wherein the authors are laboring, very 
no doubt, to their 


ing readers that while England ought to be 





impress upon 


resting to Americans, other countries 
hee ’ 


ucht to be interesting also 

At present our commerce is chiefly with 
England, and it is the English influence which 
s most strongly felt in our social habits and, 
to some extent, in our literature. On the other 


hand, we draw our art from France and our 
science from Germany almost as completely as 
{f Knaland did not exist.” (P. 326.) 


Is not this protesting a trifle too much? Put 
ting on one side the strong feeling of union be 
tween the great religious bodies on this side of 
the water and the other; putting on one side 
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also the community of law, which is so great 
that in the Harvard Law School more regard 
is paid to English decisions than to those of any 
American States but Massachusetts and New 
York—and both these the authors would per- 
chance put under ‘social habits”--what is to 
be said of the sentence as to science ? Of course, 
it is sufficiently true to make asan after-dinner 
remark; every one knows how our would-be 
professors troop off toGermany. But to teach 
it in print to young folks inthe age of Darwin 
and Spencer, of Lyell and Mill, of Huxley and 
Kelvin—not to mention such popularizers as 
Prof. Drummond with his worshipping audi- 
ences—shows hardly that perfectly balanced 
judgment which we have a right to look for. 

But these criticisms have been concerned with 
more or less remediable matters of detail. 
With the general teaching of the book but lit- 
tle fault can be found. If it shows no re- 
markable freshness, or depth of philosophical 
insight, it at any rate presents the current 
Whig view in an unobjectionable form. James 
I. and Charles I., Strafford and Laud, are of 
course held up for the detestation of young 
folks in the usual way. It does not seem to 
have occurred to our authors that although, 
with the growth of an opulent middle class, a 
contest between Parliament and the monarchy 
was bound to come, although it was well that 
Parliament should triumph in the end, although 
the contest was embittered by the duplicity of 
Charies, nevertheless it would hardly have 
been well for England had the Opposition tri- 
umphed in 1629; that the subsequent history of 
Cromwell and the Independents shows defects 
in the government of Parliament and the Pres- 
byterians almost as grave as in Tudor rule; 
that it was not until well-nigh a century had 
passed that the Cabinet was evolved and Par- 
liament became capable of ruling. That this 
was a case in which, asso often in history, both 
parties were justified in struggling for a prin- 
ciple, and that the result was the better because 
of the struggle, is an idea which does not seem 
to have dawned upon them. And perhaps it is 
hopeless to expect the short text-book ever to 
be absolutely impartial and scientific. For im- 
partiality means carefully guarded sentences; 
and carefully guarded sentences are not wont 
to be brief. 








THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. 
By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated 
from the third French edition, with annota- 
tions by Zenaide A. Ragozin. Part I. The 
Country and its Inhabitants. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


It is unnecessary for us, at this late day, to 
enter into a detailed discussion of the merits of 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s great work, especially 
as we reviewed it adequately when it first 
appeared. We need only repeat here that it 
is the most extended, and, at the same time, 
the most satisfactory, of all the serious efforts 
made by foreigners to explain the phenomena 
of Russian life, politics, and character. Hith- 
erto the great bulk of the book has deterred 
publishers from issuing a translation in Eng- 
lish, and its valuable contents have, accord- 
ingly, remained inaccessible to the general 
public. It is somewhat surprising that it 
should have been thus neglected, when so 
many inaccurate and trivial works on the sub- 
ject have flowed in a stream from the press, 
even when we consider that Mackenzie Wal- 
lace’s capital volumes have, in a certain mea- 
sure, filled the gap. But M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 








work is, in many respects, superior to Wal- 
lace’s, though it does not supersede it; each is 
the complement of the other. Having thus 
stated broadly its merits, and assuming more 
intimate knowledge on the part of those who 
are acquainted with the original, it remains 
for us to consider this annotated translation of 
the first volume, which treats of the country 
and its inhabitants, and the author’s preface to 
the American edition. 

It is worth while to quote one or two of the 
author’s remarks from his preface, as they 
bear upon the methods employed in the trans- 
lation. He says: 


‘*One thing I cannot too much impress upon 
my readers, and that is that we are not justi- 
fied, we Westerners. in applying to Russia the 
same rules as to Europe or America. To do 
this would be the height of ignorance and un- 
fairness. . . . Russia is neither Europe nor 
Asia, she is a world by itself [sic], situated be- 
tween Europe and Asia, and, in a way, belong- 
ing to both. Even tourists, as, with 
their habitual presumptuous flippancy, they 
steam by express across the Russian plains, are 
struck by this anomaly. However re- 
mote this ponderous Russian people may ap- 
pear to us, however backward its civilization 
and its institutions may seem to us, this new- 
comer among nations has already manifested 
an original genius in all branches of human 
activity—in arts, in science, in letters. . ; 
Let us, then, whether we call ourselves Neo- 
Latins or Anglo-Saxons, beware of the inane 
race-pride which is too often aired by the Teu- 
ton on the Elbe and the Vistula, towards the 
Slav. The Slav has by no means had his final 
say—indeed, he has scarcely yet lisped his first 
words. Because he is different from us, and 
because nature and history have retarded his 
development, we are not to pronounce him 
doomed to everlasting inferiority. Such pre- 
sumption may bring its own punishment. To 
show us that he has in him the stuff that goes 
to make a great people, all the Russian Slav 
needs is a chance and a couple of centuries’ 
credit.” 


In these remarks M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows 
his usual discrimination and judgment, which 
have kept him from useless details in the body 
of his work, and which hint at the necessity 
for fulness of explanation and illustration to 
enable non-Russians to comprehend the un- 
wonted situations and strange people. It is a 
great pity, therefore, that the translator of 
what will probably be the only issue of 
this important work, did not grasp the 
author’s spirit. She confesses frankly that 
she has abridged the book throughout— 
‘* persistent compression,” she terms it. In 
many cases, the result is a lack of clear- 
ness, if not absolute obscurity, a lack of 
precisely the delicate little touches the value 
of which the author so well understands, in 
bringing out the salient points of his pictures 
for those who come utterly uninformed to the 
subject. It is difficult to quote these often 
intricate cases, but, in the line of important 
and apt illustrations which have been omitted, 
we may point to that which shows the neces- 
sity for the study of racial, national character, 
on p. 138. The omissions are made to allow of 
space for the annotations. The question arises, 
Are the annotations, taken as a whole, equal 
in value to what they replace? It is, no doubt, 
very interesting to read the comments of an 
intelligent Russian on the author, but some of 
the notes are superfluous. Others are very good, 
such as that on p. 152, controverting one of the 
author’s very rare errors on ventilation; those 
on pp. 70, 1386, concerning German compulsion 
in the Baltic Provinces, and religious tole 
rance; that on p. 100, which contains an en- 
lightening statement of Russian beliefs and 
hopes; and that on p. 249, setting forth why 
Russia’s severance from Europe, at a critical 
period, which threw it back for centuries, was 





really a blessing instead of a curse, as is usu~- 
ally assumed. The appendices are generally 
of value, especially those on pp. 13, 237, which 
deal with N. Danilevsky’s book, ‘ Russia and 
Europe.’ While conceding the worth and in- 
terest of the translator’s notes, we must think 
that it would have been better to give the 
whole of the text. The bulky volume, which 
is already much larger than the French, would 
not have been overweighted thereby. The ad- 
dition of four maps, not contained in the ori- 
ginal, must be heartily commended as a very 
valuable aid to study such as this book merits. 

Of the translation in a technica) sense, there 
is much to be said, both good and bad. The 
language is fluent, varied, the rendering is 
free, yet rarely too free. But there are marks 
of haste or carelessness, such as, p. 48, ‘‘ the 
region round Odessa, before it bore the name 
of New Russia, received from its Serbian colo- 
nists that of New Siberia” (meaning Serbia). 
On p. 42, China is represented as striving ‘‘ to 
wrest from the Russian colonists the posses- 
sion of Siberia.” To the heedless omission of 
the word ‘“ Eastern” before Siberia is due the 
serious misrepresentation of this sentence. 
Likewise, on p. 48: ‘‘These small Oriental 
colonies, some of them scarcely inferior in the 
matter of agriculture, have given their first 
impulse to the navy and to commerce.” Had 
the missing words, ‘‘in the South,” been add- 
ed at the end of the phrase, it would not have 
seemed, as it now does, falsely, to apply to the 
whole empire. There are occasional very mis- 
leading errors of translation, such as naming 
the willow tree, which is not conspicuous 
among the notable trees of northern Russia, 
in place of the alder, as correctly stated by the 
author; the enormous alder trees being a dis- 
tinctive feature in the landscape and of great 
value for certain uses. Again, the translator 
falls into the curious mistake of saying.that 
the peasants’ ‘‘staple food consists of rye 
bread broken into the shtshi,” instead of 
‘*black bread, porridge [gruau], and shtshi.” 
Her comments on food in general, and shtshi 
in particular, justify this quotation of her 
carelessness. ‘The child suffers from the 
difficulty of breathing the air” represents ex- 
actly the opposite of the author’s meaning— 
taking out-door exercise. 

But the most serious defect of the transla- 
tion, and one which will be avoided, it is to be 
hoped, in the remaining volumes, is that aris 
ing from insufficient familiarity with the Eng- 
lish language. Granted that it is a feat of 
which any foreigner may well be proud, to 
have translated such a book even so creditably 
as this, we have still a right to demand that a 
standard work should not fail in precisely the 
points where this is weak, both for the sake of 
preserving the purity of the language, and for 
the sake of conveying clearly the author’s 
thoughts. The faults are of severalsorts. We 
begin by specifying wrongly used or imper- 
fectly rendered words: ‘ precipitous race,” 
for precipitate; ‘‘ primeval,” for primary; 
‘* platitude,” for level; ‘‘ co-temporary,” ‘* pa- 
rallelly,” ‘‘ confining ” for adjoining; ‘ acti- 
vate,” for accelerate; ‘‘acception,” for accepta- 
tion; ‘‘ sectators,” for sectarians: the ‘‘social 
status of Europe,” for the ‘‘ social condition of 
Europe; ‘‘impersonation,” for personifica- 
tion; “‘scrofula is habitual,” instead of fre- 
quent. <A certain class of grammatical faults 
is illustrated by the following sentences: ‘‘To 
these free institutions the State substituted ” : 
‘*Mr. Pobiedonostseff advises to adopt”: 
‘“make out a difference”; ‘‘in proportion 
with”: ‘‘ without sacrificing the ones tv 
the others.” Another class of grammatical 
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faults, which obscure the sense, arises from the | in three volumes which he called * A History 


fact that Russians are never able to master 
thoroughly the different past tenses of the 
English verb, no matter with what fluency and 
accuracy they may use the language in other 
respects. The present tenses also seem to be 
difficult: ‘* Goes steadily decreasing,” ‘‘a land- 
holder was saying [said] to me,” ‘serfdom 
was established as everywhere else it vanish- 
ed” (when it was vanishing). ‘‘ Russia 
seen only through Poland, and was mostly 
known only from the pictures drawn by her 
adversaries * throws the date of the statement 
into the distant, completed past. Has been 
seen, has been known restore the sense to the 
ear and the mind. ‘ Nihilism, which has 
made [made] so much noise from 1878 to 1883,” 
offers another specimen of this Russian pecu- 
liarity. The Russian verb offers no assistance 
in such cases, but the French corresponds so 
nearly to the English form that there should 
have been no difficulty in this instance. The 
best illustration of the effect is given in the 
following sentence, p. 407: 


was 


‘Tf literature in Russia has got very near 
to the people, it [has] too often approached it 
with preconceived views, seeking in it what it 
was determined to find. Some [have] fancied 
that they could discover in the hidden depths 
of the popular mind latent forces which they 
{have] opposed to the barrenness of the vaunt- 
ed cultured of the upper classes; others, more 
scornful or more superficial, could [have been 
able to) see in the people’s soul nothing but 
darkness and barbarism.” 


Passing lightly over the improper use of the 
undignified word ‘: don’t,” and the interpola- 
tion on p. 11 of Alexander III.’s reputed re- 
mark, we come to a point which is likely to 
cause grave difficulty to all readers who are 
not already very well posted—as very few, 
comparatively, can be—on the history and 
nomenclature of Slavic lands and peoples. At 
times the translator gives the English equiva- 
lents, at times she converts the French form 
into the purely Russian term, or she uses dif 
ferent forms at different times, which is still 
more confusing. Sometimes the 
name Feodor appears thus, sometimes as Theo- 


Christian 


dor. Liefland is given for the name of the 
country, Livs for the people. Uniformity 


would have required either Livonia, Livs, or 
the full Russian, Liflyindiya, Liflyindetz. 
Lithuania and an inhabitant thereof would ap- 
pear as Litva, Litévetz; Esthonia and an in- 
habitant as Estlydndia, Estonetz, if they are 
to correspond with even the compromise 
‘*Liefland.” In any case, whichever form is 
once chosen should be strictly adhered to 
throughout. Mme. Ragozin furnishes the Rus- 
sian forms Arkhangelsk, Kalmyk, but trans- 
lates the French of Crimea and Caucasus, and 
changes Nice to Nizza. Inthe matter of Rus- 
sian words equal confusion reigns as tothe Eng- 
lish and Russian plurals, both occurring at 
times in the same sentence : 
boyars, and drujinniki, ete. 

It is well that M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s valuable 
book is, at last, to be put within the reach of 
English-speaking people, but it isa great pity 
that the translation, in many respects not only 
admirable but elegant, should not have been 
better. It is to be hoped that, in the two vol- 
umes which follow, a competent reviser will be 
employed. 
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The History of Music. By J. F. Rowbotham 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Some years ago Mr. Rowbotham 

‘Private Life of the Great Composers was re- 

cently reviewed in these columns) issued a book 


whose 








of Music.. We bave now a new edition of a 
shorter work on the same subject, to which he 
has given the title of * The History of Music.’ 
This title is utterly misleading ; it should be 
‘An Introduction to Musical History, or * A 
Prehistoric Sketch of Music,’ for it leaves off 
—without a word of apology or explanation 

where music, as the word is understood to-day, 
really begins, With the 


namely, medixval 


Arabians and the troubadours. Of the real 
art of European music, from Palestrina and 
Bach to Brahms, not a word is said! To eall 


such a book ‘ The History of Musik 
ly a case of commercial immorality, for 


isobvious 
it may 
lead students to get what they do not want, in 
place of some complete sketch of musical his 
tory, like those of Langhans, Fillmore 
stro, Ritter, Riemann, Naumann, or thi 
German authorities 

Apart from this objection, there is much 
be said in favor of the book. Unlike thx 
man historians, Mr. Rowbotham does not be 
gin his story with a few Greek legends about 
the origin of music, but goes back to savage 
peoples for the earliest traces of the art. He 
has carefully anthr: 
pologists and ethnologic travellers, gathering 


Rock 


older 


to 


(rer 


searched the volumes of 


from them many curious and suggestive bits 
of information as to the first manifestations of 
the musical Nor has he stopped at 


the compilation of facts, but he has endeavored 


Instinct 


to classify them under a theory which has 
much in its favor. According to this theory 
there are three stages in the development of 
prehistoric instrumental music—the drum 
stage, the pipe stage, and the lIvre stage 


The drum is capable of giving expression to 
the earliest 
the next melody, ance 
through flute-like instruments. while the possi 
bilities of harmony are provided by the lyre 


of the musical elements—rhvthm: 


finds utter 


element, 


The drum seems to us the simplest 
it 
years of experimenting, and the man who first 
thought of covering a hollowed-cut | 
skin was in his way as great a genius in i 


possible in 


strument, yet is the result of th is of 


uSAM 

With a 
istru 
mentation as was Wagner when he invented 


new instruments to get clang-tints which 


ne 
craved in his ‘* Tristan” and * Nibelung 
scores. It seems odd that by primitive peo- 
ples the simple, noisy drum should be used t 
express their joy and grief; but there are other 
and much more perfect instruments towards 
which our emotional attitude has changed wit! 
the progress of music. To us, for insta t 
solo flute is the very incarnation of dry n 
tony and lack of expression, whereas the much 
less perfect pipes and flutes of antiquity moved 
their hearers to tears and deeds of extrava 


gance in love and heroism. The Peruvians had 
a regular lovelanguage for i 
among the ancient civ 


h tise 
the f 


lie, 


ilized nations, too, th 





flute had such effect on the feelings that Plat 
thought no modest woman should hear the 
Lydian pipe, and that flutes should be banished 
from the republic. As far as s flutes ar 
concerned, this is a consummation to be wished 
in our republic too, but on different grounds 
Of the music of the ancient Egyptians 
Greeks, Hebrews, Romans. and of early Chris- 
tian music, Mr. Rowbotham gives clear ar 
concise accounts, with numerous t 
usually found in manuals. Especially inte 
the Chinese. in which 


resting is the chapter on 
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cal sounds in nature, the sounds of skin, of 
stone, metal, 


baked earth, silk, 


gourd; and of these 


wood, bam boa, 
he 


e constructed 


materials ¢t various mu- 


rhe son 


minates in Cl 


instruments ar 
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suous element thus pred 


inese 
music 
which to 


the author comments 


After quoting a famous Chinese piece 


us seems a mere technical exercise 


‘To judge of the effect of su 
this, it is not sufficient to read the 
here 


& pec is 


notes as they 
’ 


are written We must imagine the 1 
mellow tones of the musical stones, that are 
softer and sweeter than anv gon; rs 
bell; we must try and fancy these strange notes 
lealt out like a shower of feathers—flakes 
sound falling on the ear, so beautiful that mus 
cal notes disappear tu the sens s swell 
Usually. howev this sel i s sWe 
Chinese mus as exemplitied sa bra 
ciscO—iIS More suggestive fa boiler fa \ 
than of * flakes of sound 
Mr. Rowbotham’s theorv as to tl 
the pentatonic scale is not convincin and ar 
other criticism tot ule is that 1 ves ft 
much space to the mplex Greek systen 
music, the arping which is , illv a 
waste of time, as th etisnoGt ri worth 
mentioning extant to-da Tt al st ix 
said about the n t let . the 
development of notatiot iverant Arn 
nian, and otherw tse N I < alist 
has any use for s things, an a specialist 
would not be apt to consult a compilation of 
other men’s labors. The trouble w Mr Row 
botham is that | . 
For instance I f s tricks is t 
certain expressions, tf yuan t m tsreek 
Latin, or German, in brackets: not Sel 
penhauer tsionally ~~ ’ ’ 
he writes in fails t \ Is 1m sha 
of accuracy, but merely to impress the read 
with his linguistic a mplishments. This s 
tendency has oby siv led him to treat bw pr 
ference those parts Tus 2 history wi 
are most technical. obs nteresting 
Yet he bas succeeded Prov students 
with a clear and rea s , stvle 
is usually excellent, and some places, as 
when he describes . tsa g 
brious musical antics } “ding t thected 
end of the world in the vear 1000, and tl al 
nival of merriment, parody, and excess which 
followed the expos the sha rophecies 
he even succeeds ving a dramat eres 
to his pages 
\ ( t s tiques d t ature a 
le al Par J.-J. Weiss \v py 
face de Francisque Sa . Paris: Armand 
Colin & ¢ 
THE tit as his volum s leulated t 
excite high anticipat s. A ‘ nof essays 
ipon G wethe by so eminenta Frenchman as the 
late M. Weiss, with a preface, too, by M. Sar 
V. suggests large possibilities of delight t 
s theref a litt lisa} nting to learn that 
M. Sarcev’s preface is a very slight affair, in 
teresting chiefly r its author's guileless ad 
s that 1 : iainted with the lan- 
if ne xh be rs beyond he Rhine,” 
nothing of their literature or philo- 
sophy except from translations. He is, how 
ever, confident that Mr. Weiss knew all about 
those things and was just the man to treat of 
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he soundness of 
presume to dispute, 


this opinion we do not 
though wecould have wish- 
nn the subject than the 


“4 
“, 


resher evidence 


studies here presented. all of which are ancient 
history We have, in the first place. a re print 
f the doctoral] dissertation submitted by Weiss 


to the Paris Faculty of Letters Isse. It 


in 
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upon ‘Hermann und Dorothea.’ One can read 
it with some pleasure, for it is cleverly written, 
but only a partial friend would claim forit any | 
special merit either as scholarship or as criti- | 
cism. It is a causerie about this and that, and | 
abounds in rhetorical flights which have a | 
strange sound in a doctor’s dissertation. M. | 
Sarcey praises it for its style, and says that it | 
created a revolution in the Faculty of Letters. 
The dissertations of that day, we are told, were 
all of the heavy, erudite type, monuments of 
patience, industry, and—dulness. But Weiss 
came along and astonished the doctors with a 
thesis written in a light and incisive style and 
‘sparkling with new views.” M. Sarcey singles 
out for admiration the following passage, which 
we must give in the original, since the style is 
in question. The author is speaking a good 
word for ‘‘ the love that leads to marriage” 


‘¢T] [amour] nait,” says he, ‘‘par un élan 
irrésistible; il ne croit qu’A un seul étre sur la 
terre; en lui seul il place le bonheur; hors 
de lui, il ne voit que des joies décolorées; il a 
ses alternatives d’espoir infini et d’angoisses, de 
confiance et de doute; des tourments se mélent 
a ses joies; il est tout ensemble inquiet, résolu, 
timide, exigeant, puisque enfin c’est l'amour. 
Mais comme ilse développe en des Ames actives, 
nourries jusque-la de sentiments sains et dés 
longtemps habituées & n’aimer que ce qui est 
bon, & ne regarder comme désirable que ce qui 
est Ié gitime et possible, on n’a pas A craindre 

e il s’égare et use la vie en transports inutiles. 
raison le tempére sans l’affaiblir; elle le 

mide sans le dépouiller de son charme de li- 

rté juvénile; elle lui communique je ne sais 
quoi de fort, par quoi il saura se contenir lui- 
méme et au besoin se vaincre.” 


“Ts not this entire commentary exquisite ? 
And how it explains the love of Hermann for 
Dorothea,” exclaims M. Sarcey. For our 
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part, we should think that the love of Her- 
mann for Dorothea is in no need of such acom- 
mentary. We surmise that the author of it 
was not so much intent upon interpreting 
Goethe honestly as upon lecturing certain of 
his own countrymen, who were manifesting a 
strong literary penchant for the kind of love 
that does not lead to marriage. As a counter- 


| blast to ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin’ the passage 


may be well enough—we will even let M. Sar- 
cey call it ‘‘exquisite”—but not as a comment 
upon ‘Hermann und Dorothea.’ 

The second essay is a reprint of a review, 
published in 1855, of a so-called ‘‘ new transla- | 
tion of ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ by the 
Baroness de Carlowitz. It is a good review of 
a worthless book. Two sentences are worth | 
quoting, as showing the general view of | 
Goethe’s character at which Weiss had arrived, 
at a time when such views were much less com- 
mon than they are now: 

“Tt is thus that before the formal witness of 
Goethe’s Memoirs and before the still more in- 
contestable witness of his correspondence, all 
those accusations of egoism and of proud in- 
sensibility that have been directed against him, 
fall to the ground. His works as a whole, the 
more they are studied, will permit no further 
doubt of the morality of his genius.” 

The remaining essays, excepting half-a- 
dozen pages on the interview between Goethe 
and the first Napoleon, and a short letter deal- 
ing with the history of Werther literature in 
France, do not concern Goethe, but are miscel- 
laneous reviews of German books published in 
the fifties. The longest and best—the intro- 
duction is a really brilliant piece of writing— 
is an elaborate critique of Freytag’s ‘Soll und 
Haben.” 
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Cloth. $1.25. 


This is an unusually readable book. Mr. Shoemaker 
not only knows what o see, but how to describe what 
he sees better than nine travellers out of ten whose ob 
servations get into print. We have not for along time 
read a descriptive book which so sets before us and 
lights up to view the scenesin hand.—J/iterary World, 
Boston, 


and 


A se 


5 Love; 


Meline’s Mary Queen of Scots and her 
Latest English Historian. A 
the principal events in the 


narrative of 
life of Mary 





wherever foreign languages are st 


Stuart, with some remarks on Mr. Froude’s | 
History of England. By James F. MELINE. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


An admirable critique on Froude. Mr. Meline’s 
style is strong and trenchant; and his sarcasm frequent 
ly admirable. He brings some valuable new material 
into the discussion. 


Osborne’s Principles of Economics. 


The Satisfaction of Human Wants, in so far 


astheir satisfaction depends on material re | 


sources. By GROVER PEASE OSBORNE 
12mo. Cloth. 82.00. 


Mr. Osborne holds that the only working definition 
of the subject is ‘ the satisfaction of human wants.’ 
His book will be read with interest on account of the 
originality of its thought and outline and the clearness 
of his statements. 





Any of the above sent 5 


cempl 


marl, prepaid, on re. 


z 
Of the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


CINCINNATI. 





Putlishers, 


The N ation. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Sam Houston and the War 
of Independence in Texas. 


By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, author of * The 
Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” With a Por 
traitand Map. Svo, 2.00. A valuable and 
interesting book, both as a history of Texas 
and a biography of Houston, who had a very 
remarkable career ‘ 





Essays in Idleness. 


By AGNES REPPLIER, author of ** 
Men,” * Points of View,” ete. 1l6mo, $1.25 
These brilliant essays will challenge, in- 
struct, — and delight the reader. They 
will charm by their good sense, wit 
tience with nonsense, and admirable 
rary skill. 


The Petrie Estate. 


A clever story of the losing and finding of a 
will, of the course of true love affected there 
by, with many other elements of interest. 
By HELEN DAWEs Brown, author of ** Two 
College Girls.” 16mo, 31.25 


Books and 


Two College Girls. 


By HELEN Dawes Brown. 
Price reduced to $1.25. 


A Sketch of the History of 
the Apostolic Church. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor 
University of Chicago l6mo, $1.25 A 
thoroughly interesting book, 
mirable form the results of the latest re 
searches in the early history of the Christian 
Church. 


A Roadside Harp. 


A new volume of strong, suggestiv 
ble Poems, by LovutsE IMOGEN 
thor of **‘ The White Sail,” ete 
ly bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


New Edition. 


ve, remarka- 
GUINEY, au 
Attractive- 


The Dayspringfrom onHigh 


Compiled by EMMA FoRBES CARY —— 
=1.00. A little book of choice passag a 
page for each day of the year. The selee 


tions ¢ ompr ise quotations from the Bible, and 
extracts from re -- gious or general literature, 
largely from the great writers of the Roman 
Church. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


tz East 17th Str th, New } 


MEIS IL RSCHAF : SUPERSt DED 


i 
2 ITS OW AUTH? 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Re 


musebold word 


A new work, 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


senthal’s name has become a tb 
udied 














bas just been issued by him, which does not only super 
sede his former system, “pu dDlishe ) years ago, but 
will be found superior to any method. It is the ma 


r 
ture outcome of 25 years’ experience of 


inguist and foremost teache 


the greatest 


rofr the age enabling any 


ne to learn to 
‘3 , , . 9 
s aii . Te 
Speak Fluently and Cerrectls 
with scarcely an « rt i without a teacher 


GERMAN, “FRENCH or SPANISH, 


within 


bort tim 








a mary is.v ab ti 

* Next to living in a foreign } this ts undoubt 
edly the best of all methods for learning modern lan 

guages, The Dia 
nm given. All subscribers become 
Rowse al. who answers all ques 
exe ve s free of charge. Terms 
for each language Part l , each 





POL YGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 


4s La Poy CIB, Lid 





impa- | 
lite- | 
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giving in ad- | 
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30,000 On 7a 
’ pe ae 
lust Rea ni ‘ 
Ss 

Dictionary of Quotations 

From Ancient and Modern English and Fo 
reign Sources, Prose and Poetical, including 
Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Detini 
tions, Aphorisms, and Savings of Wise Men 
in their Bearing on Life, Literature, Specula 
tion, Science, Art, Religion and Morals, es 
pecially in the Modern Aspects of them 
Together with a very full Topical Lndex 
Selected and mpiled by the Rev. James 
Woop, editor of ** Nuttall’s Standart Dy 


tionary.” 


Musical Groundwork ; 





Being a First Manual of Musical Form and His ‘ 
Principally intended for readers with little « 
knowledge of must Ry the author of t irwat 
Tone Poets Ivmeo, cloth, §1.00 
Chapters on Notation, Seca ‘ uty ar 

mony, Vocal Music, Instrumen “wis of Must 

Events in Musical History, an f the Ureat 

Masters, ete 
in 2 . : s 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
yaunee Dryden, 

Containing the Original } ne Tak and Translations 
and Additional Lyrics from ‘ Aye. w “ 
Notes, Index 

The text is an admirable An ex etition 
for those wh aunot afford a library i in many 
volumes N.Y. Fran 

Now Reads 2 $7.25 

« j 
eek and Feeding 

By Sir Hexky Trowrsoxn, FRCS written at 
= is For prime tmport what w w it ie} 

pared, how and when eaten th tet wtf 

and to busband this work will be of Interest and use 


triatian Union, \. 


The Hand) Inlormation Series. 


Uniform price, ONE AR BACH 
tractive designs 
Daily Dinners. A coil ction of 886 em 
= Menus for a year, also s Ts ¢ the 
easer known fishes. Ky the author of \renus Mack 
Easy 
| Menus Clade Easy; Or How to Order 
ree ane Ave f Far vit a fullex 
planation of ¢ Fr % 4 susually used 





ona Dill of far 


Manners and Rules of Good Society; 








Or, Solectsms AY i t : ber of the 

English) Aristracy Vinefeent’ edition 

“Wiast books of this su tare w en br anobs and 
conceited idiots, but this one is a weleome exception 
The author's talks ar very teresting and very in 
structive.”—N. } Apr . 
The Managemen nt of Servants; Their 

Duties and Rules th edition 

This little nua &. fines for general us very par 
tieular con 1 with domestic service, and the tn 








struction and duties f servants, male and female, 

trained or incompetent 

Society Seat Talk; Or, What to Say 
and Wt Sav It An editio 


The Correct Guide to Letter- Ww riting. 





Ry a Member of t Aristocracy ‘ nasties Se 
dex, bu msineas forene and modes of pats chate ie ers, 
et FUPta ecditi 

The Canary: It- Varieties, Management, 
and Breeding Wit red istrations of the 
choteer varteties r much tnte re sting information 
and anecdote for bird lovers. By Rev. Fr ane 8 SMITH. 


tters 
KINGSFORD, 


Health, Beauty, and the Toilet. L 
to Ladies from a Lady D By ANNA 


bD 


tor 


jecta.” 


Sensible advice on vital sul 


Tricks With Cards. 8 
MaNs. A complete manual 
sleightof hand and with 
paratus 

Bird-Keeping: 
Management of the 
Cage Birds. By C. E 
and colored. 


vy Prof s:or Horr 
f card conjuring, both by 
and without the aid of ap 


A Practical Guide for the 
Various Varieties of Singing and 
Dysox. With illustrations, plain 


™ r wale by all booksellers, 
. by the publishers, 


FREDE RICK WARNE & CO, 


Ne Ww Yi rk, 


w free by mail on recetpt of 


3 Cooper Union, gth Avenue, 
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k:ducational. 


[Continued from page iii.) 


The Columbian University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Columbian College opens...................+- Sept. 18 
The Medical School of the University opens.......Oct. 2 
The Dental School of the University opens........ Oct, 2 
The Corcoran Scientific School opens .............. Oct. 3 
The Law School of the University opens........... Oct. 4 
The School of Graduate Studies opens.............. Oct. 5 


ihe Law School Faculty. 


JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., President. 
Professor of Public and Private International Law. 


Tae Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LL.D. 
(Associate Justice of the —— Court of the United 
e3. 


tates.) 

Professor of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 

Un States, of the Law of Domestic Rela 

tions, of Commercial Paper, and of er 

THE Hon. WALTER 8S. COX, LL.D., 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia.) 
Professor of the Law of Real and Personal Property. 
of Contracts, and of Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

Tue Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY, LL.D., 
(Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. ) 
Professor of age y Jurisprudence, of Common Law 
and Equity Pleading, and of the Law of Evidence. 

THE Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D., 
(Associate Justice of — Court of the United 
States 
Professor of the Law of Corporations. 
Pror. G. H. EMMOTT, A.M., LL M., 
(of the Johns Hopkins University.) 
Lecturer on the Civil Law. 


HENRY E. DAVIS, A.M.. LL.M, 
(Sometine Assistant Apsoeney of the District of Co- 
um 


Lecturer on the History of Law. 

Tae Hon. AUGUSTUS 8S. WORTHINGTON, LL B., 
(Sometime District Attorney of the United States.) 
Lecturer on Legal es yd ~? the Use of Authori- 

es in Court. 


WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Esq, 
(of the Washington Bar.) 
Lecturer on Practical Commercial Law. 
Tae Hon. WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, A.M., LL.B., 
(Sometime United States Commissioner of Patents.) 
rofessor of the Law of Patents 


THE Hon. ANDREW C. BRADLEY, 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia.) 

Lecturer on Criminal Law, and on Criminal Pleading 
and Practice. 

WILLIAM G. JOHNSON, LL.M., 

(of the Washington Bar.) 

Professor of Legal Catechetics, and of Common Law 
Practice. 

Prof. William G, Johnson, LL.M., conducts quizzing- 
classes, composed of all students in the Undergraduate 
Department, that by his catechetical analysis the teach- 
ings of both lectures and text-books may be impressed 

upon the memories of the pupils. 


For Catalogues, giving Genosiption of the Lecture 
Courses in all Departments, add 
JAMES C. WELLING. LL.D., President. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, [lass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year is now open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
—. anatomy and pare. Principal instruc- 

W. Benson, E. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
le and Painting), § Howard Walker and Mrs. 
ar & stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 

ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(reenes tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
alleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 











WT 7 al Fe) 

NEW ENGLAND CONSE RVATORY 

Founded by ‘ ] CaRL FAELTEN, 
Dr.Eben Tourjée. Ol M USIC. Director. 

The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a safe 
and inviting residence for lady students. Calendar 
Free. RANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Sesston begins 15th Sept. Full equipment and 
of instructors in Academical, Engineering, Law, 
Medical - e+ Excellent Climate. New 
Gyameateme, th baths free to all students, For 
catalogues add 


WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 








Educational. 


Harvard University. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
Terms of Admission after 1895-96. 





After the academic year 1895-96 the following per- 
sons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree: 

1. Graduates of colleges of good standing. 

2. Persons qualified to enter the senior Ssees of Har- 
vs College. 

‘ La allt following persons will be admitted as special 
8 ’ en 

Holders of academic degrees in Arts, Literature, 
BN or Science who are not admissible as can- 
didates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree 
only after an —— upon a two-years’ course of 
at least seven months each 

8. Persons who pass the examinations now required 
of those who are not graduates of colleges as a condi- 
tion of their being admitted as candidates for a degree. 

Special students who reside three years at the Schoo 
and pass in due course the r -“ legal examinations, 
will receive the degree of LL. Q) if they at any time 
during the course entitle themselves to enrolment as 
regular students, or (2) if they attain a mark within 
five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose 
graduates will be accepted as candidates for a de rs 
apply to JoHN H. ARNOLD, Librarian of the Law Sc 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


OF THE 
Pennsylvania [Museum, 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
Sev MES year — Oct, 2, 1893. 


ructors: ward F. Stratton, E. W. France, 
charles Harris (Pu il of Cabanel), Charles E Dana 
(Pupil of Luminais), Henry Plasschaert (Pupil XY Aca- 
a of Brussels and Ghent), C. B. Finckel, M. D. Good- 
win, N. d’Ascenzo, Julian Millard, Paul Lachenmeyer, 
Florence C. Fetherston, E. M. Hallowell, B.C. 
Mary E. Slater, Wm. Roebuck, W. L. Turner, Helens A. 
Fox, A. C. Simons. 

Technical instruction is intimately and continually 
associated with training in art. The Textile Depart- 
ment, furnished with 14 Power and 50 Hand Looms, 
= all Synge for Dyeing and Finishing, is the 
only School of the kind in America, 

The following departments are in operation: School 
of Drawing, School of Applied Design, School of Tex- 
tile Design and Manufacture, School of Wood Carving, 
School of Decorative Painting, School of Decorative 
Sculpture, School of Chemistry and Dyeing, School of 
Architectural Design. 

Registration for year ending January 1, 1893, 365 
students from 17 States, including Canada. 

Graduates of the School are eagerly sought as deco- 
rators, modellers, designers, and superintendents of 
mills and other industrial establishments. 

For circulars and all eee ms OG address. 

a MILLER, Principal. 








Teachers, etc. 


GENTLEMAN LIVING IN CAM- 

bridge, Mass., wishes to let several rooms in his 
house to graduate or professional students who would 
pegeee the quiet and comfort of a private house to a 
odging-house. A a of oo or three friends pre- 
ferred. Apply to & MILLEDGE, Cambridge. 





“ERMAN LADY AS COMPANION, 

JZ or to teach German, French, English, Music, and 
housekeeping. Highest references given and required. 
Inquire of FREDERICK W. HOLLs, . 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


School Agencies. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

swege receives many calls for teachers during the 
months of August and September by telegraph as well 
as by correspondence. These vacancies must filled 
quickly. Teachers with Seed preparation or good re- 
cords are now in demand. a. 

rsa J, ALBERT, Man 

211 Wabash Tecan, Cc ioago. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
wy 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 
and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Saas 
Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
ig gf a o—~ at an incre salary should address 
Es & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 

237 Vine: Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICANANDFOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 

colleges, schools, and ee MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
0 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


ATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss CROSTHWAIT, Prop., cor. Church and 

= h Sts, Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 


CHERMERHORN 5S TEACHERS 
mcy. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
Retabite ed 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


is valuable > roportion to its 
An Ag ENCY influence. t Tr hears 
yu 


of vacancies and Zz A a Zi is Same t if it 
tells you —_ them - is asked recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- 

mends you, that is more. Ours R ecomme nds 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse,N. Y. 























JUST PUBLISHED: 
The Beginner’s Greek Composition. 


By W.C.CoLLAR, Headmaster Roxbury Latin School, 
Boston, and M. GRANT DANIBLL, Principal Chauncy- 
Hall School, Boston. 12mo, cloth, vili+201 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Designed to offer a complete preparation for admis- 
sion to college. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 





Heath’s Modern Language Series. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


Livre de Lecture et de Conversation. 


Reading, Conversation, and Grammar combined. A 
beginner’s book in French by C. FONTAINE, Director 
of French Instruction in the High Schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Cloth, 255 pages; price, 90 cents, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 





Prose Dictation E-xerctses 


from the English Classics, with Hints on Punctuation 
and Parsing. By mail, 30 cts. (Ready August 15.) 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A graded list of 3,500 words. Adopted by the best 
schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts. 


JAMES H. PENNIIAN, 
___- 4322 ‘Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





V ALE PHYSICIAN, 28, 1S OPEN fad 

engagement to accompany patient travellin 
residing in warm climate. No compensation aske 
excess of expenses. References given. Address D., pA 
H. Leffmann, 715 Walnut St., Philada. 


TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE 

wishes to take into her family one or two girls, to 

whom good home care and instruction will be given. 
Address P. O. Box 443, Concord, Massachusetts. 


N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 

one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. B., care Nation. 


TUTOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
wishes to take charge of two or three boys at 
home or to travel. roxy sports and shooting. 
*e." O. Box 822, Bellows Fails, Vt. 











COLLEGE PROFESSOR ABO UT TO 

spend the winter in Europe would be willing to 
take a college-preparatory or other student in charge. 
Address VOYAGER, care of Nation. 


(= MPETENT GOVERNESS OF GOOD 
disposition desired to assist boy of eleven and girl 

of eight in their studies. Must eteek French well. 

References required. Address F. J Nation office. 


'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 














WILLIAM R. JEN KINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave,, N. W. Cor. 48th St., 


FRENCH | 


SCHOOLS ~ 
AND OTHER furnished with all text-books, 
FOREIGN stationery, printing, and com- 
pletely 
BOOKS. SUPPLIED 








Send for Catalogue. AT SPECIAL RATES. 
COURS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
LES PREMIERS PAS. 

Par L. CHARLEs Roux, A.M., Professeur de Francais au 
Vermont Academy. Boston: CARL SCHOENHOF, 

114 Tremont Street. §0.75. 

“It combines the best features of the natural and 


scientific methods in a very satisfactory — 
—Prof. W. L. Montague, A.M., Amherst Co 


LIBRARIAN. 


Assistant Librarian (male) in a library, having a 
wide knowledge of literature, and six years’ experience 
in library work, desires position as Head Librarian. 
Terms moderate. Address LIBRARIAN, care Nation. 


KINDERGARTEN suvppies 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East rath St., N. Y. 

















Sept. 21, 1893] 











a. %. CROWELL. & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
Lorna Doone. 


By R. D. BLacKMorRE. Printed from new plates 


on fine paper, with 18 new illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat 


gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, faucy paper on side, 


gilt -_ per vol., $1.50; silk. full gilt edges, 
oy vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., 
00. 


Romola. 


By GeorGE EuioT. Printed on fine paper and 
illustrated with 34 reproductions of Florentine 
photographs. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 
vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line on 
cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; white back and 
corners, fancy on side, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.50; silk, ull gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; 
half caif gilt top, per vol., $3.00 


The publishers have spared ie pains nor 
expense in their efforts to make this new series 
of illustrated standard books the finest that has 
ever been produced at so low a price. Paper, 
type, illustrations, and bindings are all of the 
highest quality and combine to make them 
most attractive books for holiday gifts. 


Margaret Davis,Tutor. 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of ‘ Half-a- 
Dozen Boys,’ ‘ Half-a-Dozen Girls,’ etc. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25. In this story Miss Ray 
takes a wider outlook than she has hitherto 
done, and while her forte lies in the depict- 
ing of healthy boys and girls, the story is 
bound together by a wholesome thread of ro- 
mance which greatly deepens its interest and 
warrants the publishers in saying it is by far 
the best work that she has yet produced. 


The [lusical Journey of Dorothy 
and Delia. 


By the Rev. BRADLEY GILMAN. Illustrated by 
F. G. Attwood. 8vo, unique binding, $1.25. 
The author has carried out a quaint conceit 
in a manner that places it on a level with 
‘ Alice’s Adventures.’ Intensely amusing, yet 
it blends with its art and fancy much useful 
information. Every boy and girl studying 
music will appreciate it. 


Ingleside. 
By BARBARA YECHTON. Illustrated by Jessie 


McDermott. 12mo, $1.25 

Published as a serial in the Churchman last 
year, this story won the unqualified praise of 
its readers, and great desire was expressed for 
its publication in book form. 


Chilhowee Boys. 


By Saran E. Morrison. 12mo, illustrated, 

A story of interest to both boys and girls, 
based on old family records of frontier life in 
Tennessee in the early part of this century. 
Graphic and fascinating, and destined to be 
a classic for the young. 





Send for our complete Catalogue of new and impor- 
tant publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL k C0., 


$6 East rgth St, , New Yo 


100 Purchase St., Boston. 
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TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 2. E. Kaltimore St. 148 5th Ave »ne ar 20th St 


Washington, =!7 Market Space 











DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW 


? ‘A 


STORY 


, “7 > 9 99 
“Mell 1anapped. Boston Peac 
fd 


DAVID BALFOUR. 


“The Enthralling Seg 


BEING MEMOIRS OF HIS ADVENTURES AT HOME 
AND ABROAD, 12MO. CLOTH. $1.50. 
“ The interest throughout ts most intense, while, tn the matter 


Mr. Steve 
which ts as muchas tosay that nothing better in the field of histo- 
rical fiction has been 
graph. 


of literary workmanship, NSON has 


, 


hroduced since Scott. 


f 


* * ©C)/) Ay a } aoe 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743" -745 Broadway, New York. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR— 


Y, 















Other Chemicals 43 SWEET 
f are used in the YEARS TONED. 
sigh sacmaggealen BEFORE SOLD 
V. BAKER & CO.’S om na 
’ PUBLIC. MERIT. 
SreakfastCocoa alle. 
ahiie te annie MODERATE PRICES. TERMS REASONABEL 
pure and soluble. EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED 


i) Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 


CATALOGUES FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO.. 








lily br 
* 1 


nd, but will bring very 


It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY reg TREMON _y F H 
DIGESTED. PAeTAN wack ar VORA 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. ee sae waits 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
» - a , $7? }, . ‘o J By , 
SARGENT’S rey Ba A Nani cvs Tht 
Nation. 
In res} se rT t juiries from subecribers 
‘ 
tof Tak Natron has little or no mar 
al sets, | nd and unbound, are al- 
usually lacking the earliest volumes), 
Nal hig rates The bindings gene- 
n wing to great diversity of 
I ight $10 and upward 


mber is missing. Vo 


are also scar but not so 





high priced 
- . ‘ ulete sets, Doth bound and unbound, have sold for 
B ALI BE ARING RO] (RS BROOKE \s} 49 $100, with tolerably quick bidders and have an increas 
ing val vear by year 
The above are two of many styles. We cover every Single numbers not re than a year old can usually 
demand for home or office use. Spectal styles for tt be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
CENTURY Dictionary and Encyclonanitas ast rate numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
catalogues free. Address SaRGENT MPG er Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St.. Mr. A. 8. Clark, 
Si4 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskeg &. Mich $4 Park Row, or H. Williams, 195 West Tenth Street, 
Quote the Nation New York 
’ The publishers no loneer undertake to buy or sell 
TYPEWRITERS. num bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate witha 
- ‘ y : y 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price dealer r to advertise in THE NATION 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exc! ow ne a Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. L. compris 
specialty. Monthly payments 52 page cat. fre ing the last half vear. Tw: volumes per year have since 
TYPEWRITER 45 Liberty Street New ¥ rk been issued, Vol. LVII mprising the last half year of 


HEAT ARTERS L868 Mouroe Street ag 189 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

RovaL Baxina Powper Oo , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Lf you are a PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 

uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

ye will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib.. $1.30; 4 Ib., 40ce. 
postage paid. Send for pamph iet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos 








Books Bought. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at our store. We have, without exception, 
the largest collection of Old ks in America, all ar- 
ranged in ji pent Any person havirg the time to 
spare is perfectly welcome to call and examine our 
stock of two to three hundred thousand volumes, with- 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South goth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELERIA. 


American Magazines, New spapers, and Journals 


Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 
educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 
lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 
price-list of periodicals or other publications on it. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
BOX 974, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct Supply. at best err of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND bD BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
— in any deparemenh of Learning "and Literature. 
st and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
a rofessors, and Students. Best references. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, bel les: 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon r« quest 
Tz Attention is called to ee valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
31 t ’nion Square, New York. © 


. + ) Subscription to foreign peri- 

Foreign Books. — sais, Tauchnitz British au- 
Catalogues on appli- 

cation. C c ARL SCHOENHOF, tia {Tremont St, Bosto’ ton. 


WILLIAMS, 195 W 10TH ST., 


« N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, , Volumes, or single numbers 


BA AC K numbers and setsof ain mag. gazines. For price price, 














State wants to MAGAZINE excHavoe, Schoba- 


GS ae s.— O'Connell's, Grattan’s, Burke's, 
Shiel’s, Curran’s, Davitt? s, Emmett’s, Sore 
Father Burke's (Cheap.) PRATT, 155 6th Ave, | & ¢ 





| ANTED TO Pl 'RCHASE.—NUM. 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 
lists, A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





B. Westerman & (o., 


812 Broapway, New YORK, 


are the American Publishers of 


Kypros, the Bible, and 
Homer: 


Oriental Civilization, Art, and Religion in 
Ancient Times, 
By MAX ONEFALSCH-RICHTER. 
2 vols, folio. Text and Plates. Boards, $56.00 net. 


half morocco, $66.00 net. Special Terms for Libraries. 
Also German Text, boards, §48.00 net. 





See N. Y. Nation, Nos. 1471-1472, for an exhaustive 
— appreciative review of this monumental publica- 
jon. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED, 
Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, 


Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions, 
Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur- 
poses in Great Britain and tne United States. 


Ss. B. ‘LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Leapontere of Foreign Books. ents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Brit sh Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of s’ock mailed 
on Hy AS A mn e assortment always on hand, and 
— from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issu 











Autograph Letters 


AND 


Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 



















Good 
Cooking 


is essential to 


Good 
Digestion— 


in pastry you cannot have 
either without a good short- 
ening. Lard has always had 
very objectionable features, 
causing indigestion and 
many other dietetic trou- 
bles. Science has come to 
the assistance of the cook, 
and of weak stomachs, with 
the new shortening, 


Cottolene 


It is composed of the choic- 
est beef suet and highly 
refined vegetable oil, in 
many respects as good as 
the finest imported olive 
oil. Physicians endorse it, 
cooking experts recom- 
mend it, and thousands 
are now using it in prefer- 
ence to any other shorten- 
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G 3 ing. Refuseallsubstitutes. 9 
~[% Send three cents in stamps to N. K. A 
SB Fairbank & Co,, Chicago, for hand 4 
VEX some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- A 
(O82 ing six hundrel recipes, prepared by (CO 
pe 24 nineeminent authorities on cooking. Lg2 
‘a ©) Cottolene is sold by all grocers, a ©) 
2 are a 
CHS OMS 
Op Made only by Ope) 
A a 
iS 3 N. K. FAIRBANK & (0., © 
& 5 Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal,New 7 
9 Si York, Boston, Philadelphia, 5 
a6 Francisco, etc. & 
Gs aL aLas MOK NOX NO NOK OSS OOK ONS 
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i Photographs 





DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
Catalogue, Ten Thousand Subjects, 10c. 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 
136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Forconvenience of subscribers wishing to permanent- 
ly and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now fur- 
nish 


Covers for the Nation, 


In regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. These, 
have black cloth sides, morocco back and corners, and 
are stamped in gold on back, THE Nation. Price 75 
cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to LVL, 
i, e., since the increase in size to 24 pages ¢ach issue. 
(For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish covers.) 
Address 

THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 





You can bar sewer gas from your 


home if you use a perfect closet. 
Otherwise you cannot. 
WILLIAM S. COOPER 
BRASS WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











